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Joseph Tuckerman’s W ) 
From an address delivered at the one-hundredth anniversary of the ministry at large by 
FRANCIS G. PEABODY 


LONG believed that Joseph Tuckerman’s work was without consciousness of 
precedents, the spontaneous product of consecrated common sense. The inde- 
fatigable ‘‘will to learn” of our friend Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett has, however, 

- within a few days disinterred an article published in the magazine Lend-a-Hand, © 

_ written in 1890 by a brother minister of Tuckerman’s, and preserving some pas-' | 
‘sages from his journal. On the morning of November 9, 1826, he writes: “Read | 

Chalmers on the ‘Economy of Great Cities’’’; and the next day, November 10, | 
he writes again: ‘Prepared a report and read Chalmers.” This book of Chalmers’, , 
had appeared in that very year, and Tuckerman must have been one of its first . . 

- readers; and it was in the same year that he resigned his pastorate in Chelsea, and |, 

_ began the labor of love in Boston which he called a ministry at large. The indebt-.. 
edness to Chalmers is thus beyond question; and if we may construct a genealogical. ; 
tree of the new philanthropy, it would have the parochial system of Chalmers’ as.. : 

its trunk, and branching from it in various directions under different rules, first the... 
work of Tuckerman, in Boston, and later the German and English plans. The. . 
precedent of Tuckerman in this country seems established; and when one con-. 
siders that he was forty-eight years old at the beginning of his new service, that: 
six years of this beneficent activity undermined his health, and that he died six: 
years later, after a lingering invalidism, in 1840, the effect of sO brief and incon-: ” 
spicuous a career becomes all the more impressive. His name, it is true, has almost 
escaped the attention of the historians of philanthropy. . . . Yet this unassuming 
minister had seized upon the fertilizing idea of Chalmers’, and by sheer force of 
self-effacing consecration anticipated the future course of scientific poor relief in 
the United States and laid down with distinctness the principles which a later: 

- generation has for the most part credited to later authorities. | 
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The Trustees’ Tribute 


T A MEETING held Thursday, December 9, in 
Boston, the following tribute was read and 
passed :— 

“The Trustees of, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER wish 
to place on record their sense of great personal 
loss in the death of their fellow member, Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, as well as their feeling that 
the whole Unitarian fellowship has lost a most 
valuable counselor and friend. As a member of this 
board we have relied much upon his wise and bal- 
anced judgment, and in his companionship we have 
taken great delight. We hold him to have been, 
in unusual measure, a lovable and an admirable 
man. We desire hereby to testify our gratitude for 
the help we have received from him, and the deep 
affection with which we shall always cherish his 
memory.” 


‘A Controversial Sermon 


EK ARE GLAD to see that Rev. John H. Die- 

trich in Minneapolis is meeting the incoherent 
assaults of Dr. W. B. Riley with strong preach- 
ments that leave nothing in Fundamentalism but 
the sincerity of some of its simple-minded followers. 
Mr. Dietrich delivered one discourse before his reg- 
ular audience of twelve hundred souls and a far- 


dwelling multitude on the radio, on the subject, 


“Who Are These Fundamentalists?” We have yet 
to see any sermon on that question that matches it. 
Here is a paragraph chosen almost at random: 
Fundamentalism is a menace, because it seeks, as I have 
already suggested, to establish authority for truth, instead of 
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truth for authority. This indeed is the fundamental tans 


in this present controversy. The Fundamentalist reverences — 


authority—the authority of his church or of his Bible—and 
declares that in this authority must man find the truth. We 
reverence not authority but truth, and declare that this truth 
is itself authority. 
compromise, there can be no honest reconciliation; and just 
to the extent that we are both sincere and earnest, we must 
seek to destroy each other. 
of the whole conflict. The controversy is not a matter of 
doctrines, such as the Virgin Birth or the resurrection. 
is not a matter of what is essential or nonessential to Chris- 
tianity. It is not a matter of the truth or falsity of evolution. 
The whole thing at bottom is a matter of authority, and 
therefore of the standards of our faith. The Fundamentalist 
insists upon an external divine authority, and so is fighting for 
superstition, ignorance, obscurantism, intellectual inertia. He 
seeks to carry religion back into the dark ages of a thou- 
sand years ago. We are battling for everything that is 
precious in these thousand years of history—for intelligence, 
for the knowledge that intelligence has found, for the free- 
dom that intelligence would use, for the truth that intelligence 
would seek. Nothing could be clearer than this issue. It is 
light against snipib ge it is truth against error; it is life 
against death. 


On Religious Journalism 
R. T. R. GLOVER, English Baptist of great 


Between these two positions, there is no — 


For this indeed is at the bottom — 


incisiveness of mind and spirit, wrote to the 
Editor of The British Weekly at its recent fortieth 


anniversary. “There are newspapers and mag- 


ca 


Loa s 


azines,” he said, “which come into the house, and - 


you feel no special call to open them immediately. 


Others must be read at once, and this, I take it, is" 


the note of a vital journal.” That is the ad- 
jective,—vital. The irresistible attraction of some- 
thing alive is one of the marvels of the human 
mind. Why is it, that a plain black-and-white com- 


bination of ink and wood pulp rises up and walks 


like a man at noonday, and you simply must read, 
for the sheer lust of living? 
vitality will go straight to the mark in a paper or 
magazine; and even in these days of bulking adver- 
tising the tiniest vital item will be found, though 
it be a needle in a haystack. There is now and 
again something pulsing under the periodical 
wrapper, and we know it before the seal is broken. 


We believe in miracles of a sort so long as we can 
and you can do this strange thing. A suggestion — 


follows.by Dr. Glover. “One of my minor pleasures 


just now,” he says, “is working on a committee 


which is compiling the music for a new hymn-book, 


and a guiding rule for me in the case of any tune 


is—Will this make people sing? Not, ‘Can it be 
sung?’ but ‘Must it be sung?” So with journals. 
He quotes Crabbe,— 


Our weekly journals o’er the land abound, 
And spread their plague and influenzas round. 


The instinet for. 


“But I have not found The British Weekly de- 


vitalizing; indeed, it could not have lived and 


thriven had it not made itself necessary to its sub- — 


seribers. 
ance and editorship; but it’s a great thing for a 


There have been changes in its appear- ~ 


paper, as well as for a human being, to get through — 


forty years and still be wanted, wanted more than — 


ever.” We join in this praise to our cotemporary, 


which abates not a whit; for all our thoughie Brey 


ever of Robertson Nicoll. 


Of that great editor, whose distinctive contribu- y 


tion was in bringing good literature to re 


readers,—a service greatly needed. in the church 


We 
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press of our own land,—Dr. Glover speaks highly, 


noting how he widened the horizon by poetry, fic- 
tion, literary criticism, and gossip about books and 
writers. There is a curious turnabout to-day,— 


“Literary men are interesting themselves more 
openly in religion. Now that the novel has become 


so favorite a channel for propaganda, it has become 
more than ever alive to the materials provided by 
religion. Religious people have moved away from 
the older evangelical aversion to fiction and the 
drama, while dramatists and novelists have moved 
even more remarkably—at least,—some of them— 
to an appreciation of religion. The appreciation 
may be xsthetic, and it is often patronizing and 
rather irritating. Still, this change has come 
about.” 

He notes also the new attitude of the daily paper 


- to religion, especially as a weekly feature of discus- 


sions. “It is easy,” he says, “to dismiss this as no 
more than a journalistic sense of what provides 
good copy, but there is much more in it. What it 
means is not that literature is becoming more reli- 
gious, for when it notices religion it is frequently 
critical. But I do not think it is supercilious and 
aloof, as it once was, even though it often crudely 


plays off a sentimental, diffused religious senti-— 


mnent against what it imagines to be Christianity.” 


Princeton, Sore Bestead 


c)u= COTEMPORARY, The Presbyterian Ban- 

ner, which belongs to the progressive minority, 
sometimes called modernist, in that denomination, 
quotes a Princeton graduate on the present battle 
for the control of the famous old seminary. He 
says: 

Union Seminary was lost to the Presbyterian Church by way 
of the liberal route; now Princeton Seminary is in danger of 
being lost to our church by way of the ultra-conservative route. 
Princeton Seminary is a Presbyterian institution. It represents 
an investment of $5,000,000 of Presbyterian money; yet one who 
studies the catalogue of Princeton Seminary for the past few 
years finds that a great many of the students are not Pres- 
byterians and that the seminary is not giving to the church 
as many ministers as come from some other seminaries. Shall 
Princeton become just an ultra-conservative school drawing only 
the “Fundamentalists” of all denominations to it and sending 
them forth into the ministry of their own churches? If so, then 
Princeton Seminary is being lost to the Presbyterian Church. 


In rejoinder, the editor is at first optimistic. He 
says that Union is “serving the church as well as it 
ever did—perhaps better.” We say no to that. 
The church no longer controls it, but “legal ties 
are tenuous anyhow.” As to Princeton, “About 
the only way it is likely to be lost to the church 
is through partisan divisions within the church. 
If we are inclined to reject and cut adrift from 
every institution which is not in full accord with 
our own views or ways of doing things, we shall 
not have many institutions left that we can count 
on as ‘ours.’ ” In this opinion there is reality and 


_ warning, if not much optimism. 


There is grave division in the Presbyterian 
Church, which we deplore, for it is a powerful 
spiritual community that has blessed America and 
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the world. But is it not facing a time, perhaps 
of historic change in the whole of so-called Prot- 
estantism, when the two opposing forces, authority 
and freedom, are in a grapple for supremacy? One 
cannot read the history of Christendom, with its 
continuity of life and thought, without feeling that 
to-day a spirit is brooding in the bosom of the 
Church, for the first time since the thwarted Refor- 
mation of four hundred years ago. Change is 
due. Freedom is overdue. Lord, when will thy 
servants save thy people? And deliver Princeton 
from the Fundamentalists? 


Be Vigilant, Citizens 


HABIT, greatly to be deplored, of many news- 
paper editors, including some of the highest 
in station, is to put the Methodist Episcopal 
Church on the rack and keep it there, day after day, . 
for its alleged too persistent political action, while 
not a word, not a whisper, is said of the candid, un- 
qualified declaration by word and deed of the 
Roman Catholic Church to get and keep the Govern- 
ment! As to which is the greater danger to 
America, who can question? 

Every day our neighbors the Methodists get a 
fling and a taunt and a heap of contumely; and 
the Roman Catholics, especially now that such a 
striking and agreeable personality as “Al” Smith 
can be used as a peg to hang an editorial on, are ex- 
alted almost as the saviors of the Nation. We have 
had words of criticism here for the Methodists on 
this political matter, and doubtless we. shall have 
others in days to come. That is why we can speak 
with whatever power we have, not so much in praise 
of them and their church, as in warning against the 
journalistic tactics that would make the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy appear a democratic institution 
fit to rule over us in Washington. 

This is not the time for an elaborate writing on 
what we mean. A brief word to the wise ought to 
be sufficient. Let no cheap, business-ridden press 
deceive any American. Some editorial offices are 
intimidated by economic, political, and social 
forces of the most highly organized nature. The 
editorial brain is blurred, the conscience is under an 
anesthetic, the writing arm is numb and almost 
withered, when the subject of Rome and religion and 
our liberties comes into the public view. Hireling 
writers turn to less interesting subjects. What 
ought to be treated honestly and openly is hidden 
by a dastard fear. That way no problem was ever 
solved, no progress achieved. 

Let us have discretion and fairness, by all means; 


but also truth and ardor for our country. Do not 


let abuse of Methodists or any other non-Catholic 
church deceive. Such stuff is the output of re- 
pressed emotion that would be addressed to other 
religious evils and evildoers if the ways of editors 
were light and not darkness. We are now on the 
threshold of trying times in the Nation because 
of these things, and let us be vigilant, intelligent, 
and highly resolved. 


The Workers are Defeated = : 


Their epic has no “kick” in it, but they struggle on 


WO HEROIC ATTEMPTS to create a 
better world for the toilers to live 
in have collapsed. 

One was the great wal strike in Eng- 
land, the other was the Russian “yenture 
in communism. Both experiments were 
started and supported by poor, thwarted, 
frustrated men who were in search of a 
happier, more abundant life. You may 
say, “Thank the Lord, they failed. They 
were subversive movements. They de- 
destroyed or threatened to destroy social 
treasures and established order.” That 
is true, but maybe certain so-called social 
treasures and certain parts of the estab- 
lished order are not so valuable as they 
seen. 


LET US STATDH more specifically what 
the toilers in Hngland and Russia were 
after. In England, there are a million 
and a quarter miners. They spend seven 
hours each day underground, at very hard 
work. Sometimes they are stooped over 
hours at a time; they always work in an 
unpleasant environment, often in very 
damp places, usually exposed to much 
danger. Boys are harnessed up and pull 
coal cars like mules and ponies. The 
toilers while at work were always dirty. 

There is, of course, no need of making 
any fuss about all that. It’s part of the 
day’s work. It has to be borne. Other 
men work in hot factories, foul-smelling 
packing houses, in rooms with molten 
‘glass. This is a part of the epic of civili- 
zation. Let’s do our work like men and 
sing about it as Walt Whitman did. 

But most work to-day is dull, monoton- 
ous, and degrading. It’s an epic with no 
“kick” to it. It creates no vision and 
invites no faith. It affords the worker 
nothing to look backward to with joy and 
nothing to look forward to with hope. 

Therefore, the toiler has to get his joy 
in life outside his work. His working 
hours are like his sleeping hours—during 
them the toiler does not exist. Work, for 
many toilers, is like taxes—taxes have 
to be paid, but who enjoys paying them? 

This is a thrilling age, an epoch of 
increasing joys. We are living better and 
better all the time. We have more books, 
more automobiles, travel more, play more 
than in most former times. We live 
longer, we are healthier, we have radio 
sets, we bring music and song and story 
to our very doors. Our nights are filled 
with song and our days with light. It is 
well that it is so. Let them rage against 
modern civilization as they will, still this 
is a fine time in which to be alive! 

And the toiler has a right to a full share 
of these good things. He does his share 
toward creating them, and he has a right 
to enjoy them. He is bound to enjoy them. 
The miner resolved that even he would 
enjoy them. But lo and behold! his mas- 
ter said, “You shall not enjoy the good 
things of life. Your wages are to be 
lowered.” Then the miner protested. 

Remember that even before the strike 
his life was very meager, He lived in 
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grimy, dingy quarters, he inhabited ugly 
regulation houses, he wore coarse clothing, 
he had few books, seldom traveled, filled 
a very inferior position in life. But his 
master said, “Your wages will be lowered !” 
It is being said in the English Parliament 
that the miners’ families living on poor 
relief are better off than they were when 
the fathers were at work. Even Mr. Bald- 
win is reported to have said it. .The state 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


SHE MUST NOT SPEAK PEACE 


said the American Legion, and Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead of Boston, one of the most useful 
woman publicists in the country, was” barred 
from the rostrum in Agnes Scott College and 
Emory University, after having been invited 
to speak on international relations; but the 
South’s good name was saved by Oglethorpe 
University, where the students heard her gladly 
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beggars are better off than hard-working 
miners! But in spite of that the em- 
ployers said, “We're going to lower your 
wages!” 

So they struck—because they too wanted 
to live like human beings. 

And they were utterly defeated—routed ! 
They have begun to live more wretchedly. 
Their lives haye become more meager, 
more barren, and more savage. Most of 
the rest of us go up and up, higher and 
higher, becoming freer and freer, but they 
go down. 

That’s 
England! 

In Russia, the workers and peasants 
also struck for a better life. They had 
suffered terribly, and they employed ter- 
rible methods in their frantic struggle for 


the fate of the miners in 


a better life. They were surrounded by 
ruthless and utterly relentless enemies. 
The bayonets of the world were pointed 
against them, so they resorted to bayonets, 
and blood flowed in rivers. The Bolsheviks. 
were savage. All the social institutions 
had co-operated to keep the Russian 
worker in bondage, and in his wild revolt 
he attempted to destroy all social institu- 
tions, such as the church, established art 
standards, conventional types of education, 
moral customs, religious beliefs. Yet in 
this savagery and destruction the worker | 
was trying to create a world in which 
those who toil with their hands should not 
be dispossessed, thwarted, and crushed— 
an order in which the toiler was to be 
guaranteed. Since the toilers and villagers 
make up the vast bulk of Russia's popula- 
tion, the new world was to be an order in 
which the mass of people were to be 
happy. ; 

This experiment has been under way 
now for nine years, and is at last moving 
along a very plain course of development 
which leads back to imperialism and cap- 
italism. The last struggles in the Bol- 
shevist party ended in the defeat of 
Trotsky and communism, and the triumph 
of Stalin and capitalism. The Russian 
revolution is approaching the Napoleonic 
stage; its dictator will become an em- 
peror—in fact Russia will cease to be 
dangerous as an accomplice of rebels and 
an inciter to a world revolution, and will 
become again a great world power with 
orthodox, nationalistic aims. 

Very much has been gained. The vyil- 
lagers have acquired more land, the masses 
have been awakened, schools are being 
opened, a very corrupt and to a certain 
extent futile aristocracy has been dis- 
possessed, and a new popular, creative | 
impulse brought to life. The new Russia 
will be better than the old. But it will 
be like the old, The great dream has been 
shattered. The people who toil have not 
found a paradise. 


BUT THESE LABOR STRUGGLES, 
however ugly and savage they may be, 
have a tremendous meaning. The millions 
in Hurope, who so frantically and savagely 
struggle for a new day, are right, in their 
ideals if not in their methods. They have 
a right to work for a fuller, freer life. 
They all are preparing for their long fight 
of liberation. It is in its essence the 
Christian fight ; it is the fight of Amos and 
Isaiah, of Paul and Jesus—for the Mes- 
sianie kingdom. 

Now what is the church going to do in 
the face of this fight? That is the supreme 
problem for Jesus’ people, who are called 
to save the lost, to free those in prison. 
The rebels cannot be subdued. But they 
can be turned into Christian rebels, and 
then they will create a new world. | 
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The Place of Joseph Tucker isa a 


in the History of Philanthropy 


(\NE OF THE most interesting observa- 
tions that can be made at the end of 
a long life is to see how the discoveries 
and inventions of one generation become 
the commonplace facts of the next. It 
seems but a few years.since the telephone 
and automobile, the wireless message and 
aérial flight, were almost incredible mir- 
acles; but now one’s grandchildren “listen 
in” to Washington as if to Cambridge; 
and the automobile, instead of being a 
luxury of the rich, has become a necessity 
of the wage-earner. The same transition 
from novelty to familiarity marks the his- 
tory of philanthropy. The principles of 
poor relief which are now universally 
accepted as self-evident were less than a 
hundred years ago unrecognized or even 
unimagined, and their first announcement 
in this country made an epoch both in 
social science and in Christian service. 
These principles, now so familiar that 
they seem axioms, were in fact three. The 
first was the principle of unification, or the 


abandonment of competition and the co- 


operation of private and public relief in 
a common task. The second was the 
principle of discrimination—the specialized 
treatment of various types, the distinction 
of poverty from pauperism, of the worthy 
from the professional poor, and of children 
from adults. The third principle was that 
of visitation—the individualized and sym- 
pathetic dealing with the single case, the 
principle of the district survey and the 
friendly visitor. These three principles 
underlie all modern poor relief, direct and 
restrain municipal action, fortify voluntary 


_aid, and constitute the creed of intelligent 


charity. 

Now, where were these principles first 
illustrated and developed in the United 
States? What American first announced 
these rules which now appear obvious, but 
which once testified to extraordinary 
originality and initiative? Intimations 
and prophecies of the new science may 
be traced at different points in various 


-. countries about a century ago; but the first 


organized and practical scheme appears 
to have been that of the distinguished and 
versatile preacher, administrator, and 
professor, Thomas Chalmers. As early as 
1819 this farsighted and fearless pastor 
initiated the plan of district visiting in 
his Glasgow parish, and later, in 1844, 
renewed the same scheme on a larger 
scale in Edinburgh. “I have determined,” 
he wrote, “to assume a poor district of 
2,000 people and superintend it myself.” 
The territory was divided into twenty dis- 
tricts, each containing about twenty fami- 
lies, and to each district a visitor was 
assigned, with duties specifically described 
and limited. It was what Chalmers him- 
self called “the principle of locality”; the 
unity, that is to say, of the neighborhood, 
the work of Christian neighborliness. The 
‘plan was taken over by Germany ‘in 1852, 
in the so-called Elberfield System, as a 
municipal obligation, enlisting its visitors, 
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The celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the ministry at 
large is published on Page 1143 in 
this issue. 
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not to represent the Christian Church, but 
as a duty of citizenship; and, as a distin- 
guished representative of the System has 
said, “accepting the principle of individ- 
ualization as the basis of relief.’ The 
same principles of unified and individ- 
ualized service were announced by the Lon- 
don Charity Organization Society in 1868, 
and adopted in this country at Buffalo in 
1877 and at Boston in 1878. The remoyal 
of dependent children from the debasing 
conditions of almshouses under the placing- 
out system began in Boston in about 1870. 
All these undertakings thus swept up like 
a wave of rational thinking over the flats 
of governmental inefficiency and private 
sentinentalism, and marked the rising tide 
of a new science of relief. 

If, however, we turn from these varied 
evidences of progressive philanthropy and 
consider where these principles of individ- 
ualization, discrimination, and visitation 
were first definitely promoted and defined 
in this country, we are brought back to 
the modest work of the self-effacing min- 
ister of Christ whom we commemorate 
to-night, and who could not have imagined 
that the ways of relief which he practiced 
and taught were anything more than the 
normal work of the Christian ministry, or 
were likely to be recalled after a hun- 
dred years as an epoch in the history of 
philanthropy. 

Nothing in Dr. Tuckerman’s early ex- 
perience seemed to mark him as an 
extraordinary man. He was as a youth 
not a brilliant scholar, and for twenty-five 
years he was the pastor of an obscure 
suburban chureh. He did not formulate a 
philosophy of society; he-had no textbook 
to guide him under the title, “How to Help 
the Poor”; he had never attended a School 
for Social Work. There are in Tucker- 
man’s writings very few of those footnotes 
in which authors exhibit erudition by citing 
authorities. Indeed, I°long believed, and 
for that matter taught to a whole genera- 
tion of acquiescent and unprotesting youth, 
that Tuckerman’s work was without 
consciousness of precedents, the spon- 
taneous product of consecrated common, 
sense. The indefatigable “will to learn” 
of our friend Dr. Brackett has, however, 
within a few days disinterred an article 
published in the magazine Lend-a-Hand, 
written in 1890 by a brother minister of 
Tuckerman’s, and preserving some pas- 
sages from his journal. On the morning 
of November 9, 1826, he writes: “Read 
Chalmers on the ‘Economy of Great 
Cities’’’: and the next day, November 10, 
he writes again: “Prepared a report and 
read Chalmers.” This book of Chalmers 
had appeared in that very year, and 
Tuckerman must have been one of its first 


readers ; and it was in the same year that 
he resigned his pastorate in Chelsea, and 
began the labor of love in Boston which he 
called a Ministry at Large. The indebted- 
ness to Chalmers is thus beyond question ; 
and if we may construct a genealogical 
tree of the new philanthropy, it would 
have the parochial system of Chalmers as 
its trunk, and branching from it in various 
directions under different rules, first the 
work of Tuckerman in Boston, and later 
the German and English plans. The prec- 
edent of Tuckerman in this country seems 
established ; and when one considers that 
he was forty-eight years old at the begin- 
ning of his new service, that six years of 
this beneficent activity undermined his 
health, and that he died six years later, 
after a lingering invalidism, in 1840, the 
effect of so brief and inconspicuous a 
career becomes all the more impressive. 
His name, it is true, has almost escaped 
the attention of the historians of philan- 
thropy. It does not appear in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, or the Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform, or the HEncyclopedia of 
Religion and Hthics, or even in Professor 
Henderson’s ample volume, “Modern Meth- 
ods of Charity.” Yet this unassuming 
minister had seized upon the fertilizing 
idea of Chalmers, and by sheer force of 
self-effacing consecration anticipated the’ 
future course of scientific poor relief in 
the United States and laid down with 
distinctness the principles which a later 
generation has for the most part credited 
to later authorities. 

Fortunately for Dr. Tuckerman’s under- 
taking, Boston was in his time a town of 
but 78,000 inhabitants; and of Protestant 
families there were but 5,000 without pas- 
toral care, thus becoming the legitimate 
objects of a minister at large. It was, in- 
deed, a time when but eight per cent. of 
the population of the United States lived 
in cities. Dr. Tuckerman, however, fore- 
saw that the growth of cities was to con- 
stitute the most pressing of national prob- 
lems, and that in the redemption of the 
cities lay the hope of the nation. “Great 
cities,” he said, “are the centers of our 
corruption, but also the centers of our 
hope. They were intended to be the in- 
struments of God’s providence.” He ap- 
plied himself, therefore, not so much to the 
temporary relief of poverty in the city as 
to the removal of its causes and the pro- 
vision of opportunities for self-help. The 
establishment of relief-stations and soup- 
houses, in his opinion, only increased the 
pauperism of the city. He observes the 
work of the various charities of Boston, 
“without communication with each other 
and interfering with each other,” and con- 
cludes that there must be created a com- 
mon Registry of Information, or what we 
now call a Confidential Exchange. He 
observes the increasing congestion of the 
city, and proposes a counter-migration to 
the country—now so happily illustrated in 
Garden Cities and suburban industries. 
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He urges “more vigorous measures for 
preventing the accumulation of foreign 
poor in the city,” or what we now call the 
limiting of immigration. He asks, for the 
able-bodied unemployed, not alms, 
work. Hesays that “the great and peculiar 
curse of our land is the facility with which 
ardent spirits can be obtained even by the 
poorest among us.” He urges that “every 
individual who has the means of assisting 
' a few families should make that an obliga- 
tion and find leisure for it.” “We have 
means enough,” he says, “intellectual, 
moral, and pecuniary, to meet all the 
demands of the city for the poor.” He 
discriminates between five classes of the 
poor,—the idle and improvident, the aged, 
the incompetent, the temporarily poor, and 
the children. He sets quite apart from 
the relief of adults the problem of 
neglected children, and prescribes for them, 
not protection only, but education to self- 
help and self-respect, under the care of 
what he calls a “Municipal Officer.” , More 
than all, he teaches that judicious relief 
must be based on personal visitation, and 
that the bureau of registration must be at 
the service both of the Overseers of. the 
Poor and of the private societies. Such a 
system would, he urges, give to the un- 
official charities “one-third additional value 
for their expenditure.” How modern all 
this sounds! There is, it is true, a note of 
formality in Tuckerman’s language which 
suggests the mid-Victorian period, but the 
teachings themselves might have been 
given to-day in a school for Social Work, 
or made the material of a report to a Na- 
tional Conference. Indeed, a student of 
poor-relief might still with profit use as a 
textbook of that science the little volume 
ealled “The Education of the Poor,’ by 
Joseph Tuckerman. 

From what source, then, did Mr. Tucker- 
man get the spiritual momentum which 
his work reveals? Not from academic 
studies or from wide observation. He 
had not traveled far or conferred with 
experts. The parochial scheme of Chal- 
mers was an inspiration rather than a 
dictation. It suggested to him a plan, 
but did not provide him with power. In Dr. 
Channing’s Memorial Address he says of 
Tuckerman: “Study was not his vocation. 
He became more and more penetrated 
with the miseries and crimes of the world.” 
In a ‘word, the most instructive lesson to 
be learned from his career is to be derived 
from the fact that his social wisdom was 
wrought out of his religious experience, 
and that his sagacity was the corollary 
of his consecration. Dr. Tuckerman was 
the classmate, and in later life the al- 
most daily companion, of a greater man, 
William Ellery Channing. “Wor the 
greater part of forty-seven years,’ Chan- 


ning wrote, “we lived together as brothers, 


communicating thoughts, feelings, re- 
proofs, agreements, with a faithfulness 
not often surpassed.” When one examines 
the social teachings of Channing, he finds 
the same prophetic, modern, timeless note 
which Tuckerman strikes. Channing's ad- 
dresses on “The Hducation of the Labor- 
ing Classes,’ on “Temperance,” and on 
“The Present Age’ might have been 
written for to-day, and should still be 
studied by reformers. “It seems to me,” 


but. 
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he said in 18338, “that the signs of the 
time point to a great approaching modifica- 
tion of society, which will be founded on, 
and will express, the essential truth, that 
the chief end of the social state is the 
elevation of all its members as intelligent 
and moral beings, and under which every 
man will be expected to contribute to 
this object according to his ability. The 
present selfish and dissocial system must 
give way to Christianity, and I earnestly 
wish that we may bear our full part in 
effecting this best of all revolutions.” 

It was no wonder that one who lived 
with Channing “as a brother” was stirred 
by the same motives and became a prophet 
of the new philanthropy. With him, as 
with Channing, the call to social service 
-was not primarily economic, but religious. 
It was his faith in the Divine order that 
prompted his designs for the social. The 
permanent lesson of his life—and it is one 
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which social workers may still take to 
heart—is the personal power of rational | 
religion, not only to stimulate beneficence,— 
but to make it farseeing, comprehensive, 
and wise. The Christian Apostle wrote 
that “the wisdom that is from above is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be entreated, full of merey and good 
fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy.” That was almost literally the 
nature of wisdom manifested by Joseph 
Tuckerman. It was not a wisdom gained 
from without, or, indeed, from within, but 
from above. It was not the product of 
sociology or philosophy, but of the Chris- 
tian view of life. It was pure in motive 
and peaceable in method; its approach 
even to the most degraded human lives 
was without partiality, and its faith in 
them without hypocrisy. And so it dedi- 
cated itself to works of mercy, and brought 
forth the good fruits of love. 


Wonderful Adaptation of Religion 


Some observations after reading Dr. Boynton on Behaviorism 
CLARA S. CARTER 


OTHING could be more obvious, it 

would seem, than that a religion for 
human beings should be suited to human 
beings; not to angels. but to men; to men 
with all their weaknesses. wants, and 
fears. And yet, evident and reasonable as 
all this is, nothing has been more common 
than for religion to fail of this very 
adaptation. Religion should be adapted to 
our whole nature. It should remember 
that we have understandings: and it 
should be a rational religion. It should 
remember that we have feelings: and it 
should be an earnest and fervent religion. 
It should in a due proportion address all 
our faculties. 

Most of the erroneous forms of religious 
sentiment that prevail in the Christian 
world have arisen from the predominance 
that has been given to some one part of 
our nature in the matter of spiritual con- 
cernment. Some religions have been all 
speculation, all doctrines, all theology; 
and yet, as you might expect, they have 
been cold, barren, and dead. Others have 
been all feeling, and have become vision- 
ary, wild, and extravagant. Some have 
been all sentiment,.and haye wanted prac- 
tical virtue. Their advocates have been 
exclaiming, “Only believe,” while others 
have been all practice, exclaiming, “Works, 
works!” These are the evidence and test 
of all goodness. And so, with certain ex- 
ceptions and qualifications, they are. 

But this substantial character of reli- 
gion—this grip which it really has upon 
all the active principles of man’s nature, 
has been so much, so exclusively, con- 
tended for, that religion has too often de- 
generated into a mere superficial, decent 
morality. If religion be true and just, we 
repeat, it addresses our whole nature; 
speaks to the active and the contem- 
plative in us; reason and imagination; 
thought and feeling. It is daily expe- 
rience, but it is conduct, too. It is high 
meditation, but then it is also humble 


virtue. It is excitement, it is earnestness ; 
but no less truly is it calmness. It is not 
uncommon for one to hear it said that ex- 
citement is a very bad thing, and that true 
religion is calm. By others, repose is 
regarded as deadly to the soul, as if the 
only safety lay in agitation. 

What saith our nature to these different 
advisers? For the being that is the very 
subject of this varying discipline may 
surely be allowed to speak. Human nature 
requires, in their due proportion, both ex- 
citement and tranquillity. Our minds need 
a complex and blended influence; need to 
be aroused and chastened, to be at the 
same time quickened and subdued; need — 
to be impelled, and yet guided; need to 
be humbled and yet supported; need to be 
nerved to endurance at one time, and at 
another to be transported with joy. 

We hardly. need say that the Christian 
religion is thus adapted to man’s entire 
nature. Its evidences address themselves 
to our sober judgment. Its precepts com- 
mend themselves to our enlightened con- 
sciences. It imparts light to our under- 
standings and fervor to our affections. 
Religion should be a guardian (and a 
vigilant guardian), and the Gospel is such. 
If we cannot bear a religion that ad- 
monishes us, watches over us, warms us, 
restrains us, let us be assured that we 
cannot bear a religion that will save us. 
Religion brings a supply and support and 
strength in our time of need. And thus 
it meets a universal want. Every mind 
wants the stability which principle gives, 
wants the comfort which religion gives; 
wants it continually, in all the varying 
experience of life. 

The language which proclaims the suffi- 
ciency of religion, which sets the greatness 
and attraction of it, as supplying the great ~ 
intellectual want, is no chimerical lan- 
guage. It is not merely a familiar lan- 
guage, but is intimate with the deepest 
feelings of the heart and spirit. In short, 


f our tia faculties, not: for 


_ their eradication. 


It is comparatively easy to be one thing, 


_ and that alone: to be all zeal or all rea- 
: soning; all faith or all action; all rapture 


or all chilling fault-finding. It is a reli- 
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_ gion adapted to us all,—to every affection, 
to every state of mind, to every period of 
life, that would impart the very influence 
that we need. The voice of religion, then, 
must be answered in us all, and by all 
thatis in us. All excellence, whether from 
the page of genius or from the record of 
heroic and heavenly virtue, or from its liy- 
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‘For a Beautiful Memorial 


‘To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :-— 


From childhood, Mary May Eliot was 


a lover of flowers; she liked to see them 


growing in her garden, and wanted to share 
their brightness and beauty with her 
friends—and all were her friends. 

So she gathered some of her flowers 


and took them into Boston to the Flower 


Mission, which was then carried on in 
the Hollis Street Church, where the Hollis 
Street Theater now stands. 

Not content with this, she helped to 
make bouquets, and distributed them 
among the sick and lonely in the 
neighborhood. 

Her interest in the work never dimin- 
ished, but rather increased as the years 
passed. She was chairman of the Com- 
mittee, sent out the notices of the meet- 
ings, talked of the beauty and value of 
the work to people who had flowers, and 
inspired its growth in every possible way. 

It seemed fitting, therefore, to the of- 
ficers of the Flower Mission Committee 
that friends of Mrs. Eliot should be given 


_ an opportunity to perpetuate her memory 


by contributing to a Memorial Fund, to 
become a part of the permanent funds of 
the Benevolent ety Fruit and 
Flower Mission. 

Many tender words of bye and apprecia- 
tion of her life are coming in with the 
money for the Memorial. All seem to 
feel that this work will best express the 
beauty and charm of her being that will 
linger like the fragrance of the flowers 
that she loved. Here is one tribute: “She 
was a rare woman, who lived the spirit of 
the Master without show or pretense.” 

Friends have asked about the amount 
that should be raised. This is the answer 


her life seems to give,—No gift is too 


small, nor none too great. The Committee 
feels sure that a real Memorial Fund will 
be given. . 

Checks may be made to Mary May 
BPliot Memorial Fund, and sent to the 
Chairman of the Committee, Mrs. George 
H. Root, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston. 

Sretita Russert Root, 


President Benevolent Fraternity 
Fruit and Flower Mission. 


December 7, 1926. 


A Minister in Need 


‘To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A minister sixty-three years of age, in 
retirement for the past three years, and 
living on the very slender savings of a 
lifetime, purchased a modest and com- 


fortable country home for $1,200, paying 
$700 down and giving a $500 mortgage. He 
and his wife have paid interest and taxes, 
and in addition have cleared off $200 on 
the mortgage, which falls due on Christ- 
mas Day. 

The minister has witied when he 
could, not refusing even manual toil, and 
his wife has served as an accommodator 
in various households as opportunity 
offered. The family income has averaged 
for a year about $1 a day. 

He is not eligible for the Service Pension, 
because in his thirty years of generous 
service he has worked in three denomina- 
tions. He has not been in the Unitarian 
fellowship long enough to be eligible. He 
has had very little opportunity to save 
any money, because he has always served 
small churches that paid only a living 
wage. : 

The undersigned, on behalf of the Fel- 
lowship, desire to gather $3800 between now 
and Christmas to pay off the mortgage on 
the home. The minister and his wife 
have given themselves for a generation 
to their churches with absolute devotion. 
We are hoping to arrange for a small 
pension, and with this and a home free 
from debt, their autumn years may be 
comfortable. 

We ask the fellowship for $300 to clear 
off the mortgage on Christmas Day. 

Will you help?. 

Louris C. CorNISH, 
CHARLES HE. Park, 
RopeRIcK STEBBINS. 


16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, MASss. 


Reply to a Book Review 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

May I reply briefly to the review, pub- 
lished November 18, by Dr. Francis A. 
Christie, of my book “Miracles: A Modern 
View”? . 

Let me be frank. I am not a Bibie 
scholar. However, while in college I took 
more courses in Bible and philosophy than 
in any other field except that of science. 
I have always been deeply interested in 
this field of inquiry and have read much 
in it, Asa scientist, I have never believed 
in miracles. When the Fundamentalists 
forced the present controversy, I felt it 
to be an opportune time to expose the 
fallacy of belief in these ancient myths. 
I could discover no popular book upon the 
subject. I queried my publishers and 
found them favorable to the preparation 
of such a book. I went to New York and 
spent a considerable period in the li- 
praries reading upon this subject. I ob- 
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ing presence and example, or from the 


bosom of quiet and silent reveries, from 
nature or from whatever of the holy and 
beautiful speaks to you and through what 
medium soever it comes,—it is the voice of 
God by the way of religion. All excellence, 
in other words, is religion awaiting our 
adaptation to it. 


NCE 


tained references to the literature on 
miracles from men eminently qualified to 
give them. I read a prodigious amount, 
and took notes as I read. I bought books. 


Of course, I could not bring to this work. 


the wealth of scholarship of a man of the 
attainments of Doctor Christie. But such 
men do not write books of this character ; 
that is, they do not write the sort of book 
which the general public will read. And 
the layman does need to be told the truth 
about miracles. Even Doctor Christie does 
not complain of my purpose. I judge that 
his alleged “embarrassment” in finding me 
an ally of his cause arises from the fact 
that a supposed neophyte should invade 
the territory which he regards as dedi- 
cated to pure scholarship. 

Let me consider Doctor Christie’s spe- 
cific criticisms. True, Rosicrucianism is 
not in accord with scientific thinking— 
that is, orthodox scientific thinking. How- 
ever, I included this view of life because 
constantly increasing numbers of people 
are coming to hold it. I am not particu- 
larly interested in any part of it, except 
the doctrine of reincarnation. I hope that 
is true. I did inadvertently refer the 
Three Heavenly Witnesses to the Fourth 
Gospel. However, in the parenthesis from 
Gibbon, the reference is given correctly. 
As to the date 691 a.p., the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia, Vol. 3, page 285, gives 
the Council of 691 as marking the time 
when the New Testament Canon of the 
West, “our present New Testament Canon,” 
was recognized by the East as well as by 
the West, and, therefore, we are not bound 
to regard the matter as finally settled 
at the Council of Carthage in 397. No- 
where did I identify Plato and Philo as 
one person. On page 160, it would have 
been better to refer to Philo as the chief 
exponent of the Alexandrian theology in- 
stead of Plato. However, the real pur- 
pose of that paragraph is to show that 
the idea of the Logos did not originate 
with the Hebrews. It goes back to Plato’s 
philosophy, from which Philo largely drew 
his ideas. Plato, it seems to me, may very 
properly be regarded as the father of the 
Alexandrian theology. Contrary to Doc- 
tor Christie’s assertion, I did read a large 
part of Middleton’s Free Inquiry. Know- 
ing as we do that Middleton endeavored 
to reduce, so far as possible, everything 
supernatural in the Bible to mere natural 
phenomena and that on several occasions 
he subjected himself to the charge of 
hypocrisy because of his apologetic and 
compromising explanations of advanced 
positions previously taken, I think we are 
perfectly justified in suspecting, at least, 
that this famous controversialist esteemed 
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the miracles of the Gospels little, if any, 
more worthy of acceptance than he did 
those of the early Church and of pagan 
religions. As to St. Augustine, it can 
hardly be questioned that he must have 
been guilty of pious fabrications. I gave 
other evidence than the story of Curma 
the Smith to show that this was true. 
Certainly, however, in many places we 
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find this particular story linked with St. 
Augustine’s name. Among the seventy 
miracles asserted by him to have been 
wrought through the influence of the body 
of St. Stephen, we find an abundance of 
evidence to convict him, to put it mildly, 
of pious self-deception. 
FrLoyp L. Darrow. 
ASHVILLE, N.Y. 


Our Evangel As I See It 


r MILES HANSON 


1 Gent READERS will remember the 
discussion on Modernism and Fun- 
damentalism which occurred last spring 
in the annual. meeting of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. After a while, Dr. 
J. C. Massee induced the assembly to put 
the debate on one side and urged that the 
whole denomination devote itself to a 
winter of evangelism. Throughout the 
present season such work is being earnestly 
prosecuted. 

A short time afterwards, if Dr. Massee 
was rightly reported, he said the Unita- 
rians had no evangel. Have we no 
evangel? If not, we had better go out of 
existence. A short time after the above 
statement was made, a minister in Eng- 
land said that no one could be an evangel- 
ist without a belief in the atoning blood 
of Jesus.. If that be true, we Unitarians 
cannot have an evangelistic message. 

Nearly half of our ministers came into 
the denomination from other folds. Why 
did they come? They did not come in 
order to gain popularity. Unitarians are 
not so intensely loved as to make that an 
incentive. They did not come for financial 
reasons. Those two very human reasons 
were lacking—repayment by acclamation 
and by money. They came from quite 
another cause. They wished, in full free- 
dom and without fear and suspicion, to 
be able to speak about the ideals and pur- 
poses which they felt to be true; they 
came because they had an evangel—good 
news—which they wished above all else 
to be able to proclaim. I know of that 
which I speak. I am one of those who 
came. 

What is the evangel they wish to pro- 
claim? The evangel of life is necessarily 
concerned with the relationship of man 
and God. Deep down, below all other 
thoughts, there ever lie thoughts of God. 
All evangels are concerned with the ways 
in which God is in touch with man. 
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“What is our good news of God? We 
believe that behind and through all there 
is life, ever urging and impelling. If I 
peer through the telescope, I see signs of 
that life; if I take the microscope and 
watch the minute forms, they also whisper 
of that power; if I stroll through the 
woods, I hear more than the whisper of 
the wind through the leaves; if I climb the 
summit of some mountain, I see more than 
the landscape and the shimmering horizon ; 
if I walk by the shore, I listen to more 
than the fall of the breakers; if I sit in 


the meadow, I hear more than the murmur 
of the insects. Ever there is a voice be- 
hind, telling of an Unseen Companion. 
The great Eternal Presence is with me. 

I hear His voice 

thrushes make’the woods rejoice. 


God is here! 
While 
I touch His robe each time I place 
My hand against a pansy’s face. 
I breathe His breath if I but pass 
Verbenas trailing through the grass. 
God is here! From every tree 

His leafy fingers beckon me. 


Trrom the lowliest germ to the noblest and 
highest forms of being we see the work of 
the Almighty. And despite our limited 
vision and understanding, we trace every- 
where the signs of an upward moyve—at 
first a hidden germ, at last a spiritual 
being,—at one time a warring brute, and 
then a Jesus. Thinking in eras, we say 
that the Power Behind is loving and spir- 
itual. God is Love. If we, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts to our chil- 
dren, much more will our Heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. 
Thus, when we think of the urging Might, 
we love to use the favored word of the 
Master—"Our Father.” Such is the first 
item of our good news—our evyangel—God 
who is our Father, 
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' The second is our good news of man. 
Again we speak modestly and tentatively, 
for there is so much in man’s story that 
is not yet made clear. In the upward 
struggle of life there appeared the earliest 
man, who, little different from the forms 
around him, fought and struggled, killed 
and was killed. Within, however, was a 
something capable of wondrous expansion, 
and by almost unseen stages there came 
higher intelligence and beneficent powers. 

Slowly developing there came at last 
heroes and heroines of the soul. To me 
the movement is maryelous and inspiring. 
The way is still upwards. What further 
heights will eventually greet our succes- 
sors no imagination can tell. 

Of our good news of Jesus, there is much 
misunderstanding. Those who are suffer- 
ing from this misunderstanding little know 
of our thoughts and of our earnest desire 
to tread His way. We seek ever to under- 
stand him and to fathom the depths of his 
messages. But in order to grasp his teach- 
ing we must see him as he was and not 
always as he has been represented. Men 


_loye to clothe the divine in unusual gar- 


ments. There is a tendency to think that 
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only the wonderful is divine. In reality, 
it is the usual, the commonplace, that is 
eyer so. The day of the Lord is this day 
and every day. So we strive to see Jesus 
as he was, and as he wished to be seen. 
We see him faithful in lowly duties, facing 
the common problems of daily life, serving 
his mother and his neighborhood. We see 
him in his lonely walks on the limestone 
ridges, we watch him thinking and think- 
ing, and after many years we hear his 
teaching and his explanations of what 
makes successful life. And as we hear his 
words and ponder over his simple but 
wonderful pictures, our hearts burn within 
us on the way, and we say deep in our 
hearts that we will strive to be obedient 
to his demands. Inspired by his words, 
we turn to other divinely led teachers and 
leaders, and aided by all sent by God we 
make it our daily task and pleasure to try 
to keep in the narrow way that leadeth 
to life. 

Thus we hail the Master and all his 
comrades and try to point to the helps that 
a loving Father has provided for travelers 
Zionwards. 

A loving God, an upward moving man, 


-and divinely appointed leaders in. all 


ages,—these are our evangels. 

Urged by these three incentives, we look 
forward with faith and trust. Slowly but 
surely men will learn more and more of 
the Divine Universe, and each lesson will 
reveal greater beauties. 

The other night I turned the telescope 
to a dim and seemingly commonplace star. 
It seemed to my naked eye only an in- 
significant gray speck; but when‘I looked 
through the telescope, I saw two lovely 
companions, one pink and-the other blue. 
These two were on their destined paths, 
With the aid of knowledge they became 
visions of beauty. 

The more we learn, the more wonderful 
the works of God. So we go on our way 
in trustful expectation. ‘The nearer we 
come to the Holy Life and the Holy City, 
the greater the joy and beauty of life. 

I know in my own heart that I have-an 
evangel. I ever feel the presence of a loy- 
ing God. I see myself and my fellows on 
an entrancingly wonderful upward march 
from the lowliest to the highest, and I hear 
daily the messages of the wise giving me 
encouragement and greater certainty. 

I feel sure that my evangel is the one 
the Master gave. I can hear no other mes- 
sage than that of the Gallilean seer and 
carpenter,—Love God, serve man. Keep 
my words. 

Men everywhere want (if I may steal 
the thunder of our orthodox friends) the 
simple Gospel,—that is, the gospel of Jesus 
himself. With this gospel, we can walk 
forward, ever ready to accept all the aid 
of developing knowledge, ever surrounded 
by the presence of the Father, who if He 
so clothe the grass of the field will much 
more clothe those of his children who are 
ever seeking more and more of His fullness. 


West Roxsury, Mass.—In the Upper 
School of the First Parish, the picture of 
Francis David making his famous plea for — 
religious liberty in Hungary in 1568, 
bought with the Birthday Fund, was un- 
veiled on November 14. (in 


In the sudden passing of Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, not only the Unitarian denomination, 
but American literature, suffers a heavy loss. Among our clergy, none other did more to sustain 
the established tradition of the Unitarian minister as a man of letters. While, from many sources, 


Our Hook Table 


Our Loss 


deserved tributes are being paid his memory as preacher, public servant, and gifted spiritual leader, his talents 
as an author should not be forgotten. His books, The Temple of Virtue, A Confusion of Tongues, and William 
Rilery Channing, revealed the temper of a writer, cultured, scholarly, discriminating ; while his Life of Edward 
Hverett was a veritable triumph in biography, a work notable for its qualities of sympathetic imagination and 


clarity of spiritual insight. 
be deplored. 


Note:—This review reached the Lit- 
erary Editor two days before Dr. 
Frothingham’s death. Hacepting the 
sermon convposed by him on that fatal 
Saturday, November 27, 1926, it was 
probably the last thing he ever wrote. 


Bishop Lawrence: His Book 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 

Memories or a Happy Lira. By Willian 
Lawrence, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$5.00. 

We have here the record of a busy, 
happy, eminently useful, public-spirited, 
and influential life. It-abounds in pleasant 
anecdotes, helpful incidents, records of 
high accomplishment. In general, it tells 
the story of one who has made glorious 
use of exceptional opportunities and a 
remarkable inheritance. It might easily 
have become egotistical; but it has no taint 
whatever of such a characteristic. What 
we haye here is a chatty account of a 
singularly varied and interesting life writ- 
ten primarily for his family, who urged 
him, so we are told in the Preface, to 
undertake the task. In doing so, the 
author quietly admitted the public to his 
family circle, willing to tell things of and 
on himself which are quite delightful. In 
short, this man has taken the world into 
his confidence and has done so with entire 


‘simplicity and naturalness. 


Bishop Lawrence had a wonderful in- 
heritance and he has made wonderfully 
good use of it. All he had, and all he has 
come to be, have been dedicated to noble 
ends. The fortune of the family was laid 
by Amos Lawrence, the Bishop’s grand- 
father, who came as a poor country boy 
from Groton to Boston, where he proceeded 
to amass a large fortune. This grand- 
father died in 1853. At just that time 
Theodore Parker was at the height of his 
fame and influence, and he said of this 
man, from the platform at Music Hall: 
“Two days ago there died in this city a 
man rich in money, but far more rich in 
manhood. He came here poor, from a 
little country town. He came here with 
nothing—nothing but himself, I mean. He 
came obscure; nobody knew Amos Law- 
rence forty-one years ago. He acquired a 
large estate—got it by honest industry, 
forecast, prudence, thrift. He was honor- 
ably proud that he had made his own 


fortune. Sometimes he took gentlemen to 
Groton, and showed them half a mile of 
stone wall which the boy Amos had laid 
on the paternal homestead. That was 
something for a rich merchant to be proud 
of. ... His charity was greater than: his 
estate. In the last twenty or thirty years 
he has given away to the poor a larger 
fortune than he has left to his family. 
. .. His piety became morality. The first 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE 
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rule he took into his counting-house was 
the Golden Rule;-he never laid it by. He 
was not a man of great intellect; but in 
respect of the greater faculties—in respect 
of conscience, affection, the religious ele- 
ment—he was well-born, well-bred, em- 
inently well-disciplined by himself; of good 
judgment, good common sense, careful, 
exact, methodical, diligent.” Such words 
from such a man—so critical and prone to 
censure as was Theodore Parker—consti- 
tute a monument in themselves. The last 
sentence, in which this merchant was 
described as having good judgment, good 
common sense, ete., might have been writ- 
ten of Bishop Lawrence himself, so exactly. 
does the description fit him. Here was a 
merchant’s son carrying into the Church 
the best characteristics of the. counting- 


That our friend did not do more in this particular field of effort is sincerely to 


A. R. H. 


house. He has given the world a magnif- 
icent example of practical Christianity. 
We have the record of a man born into 
afiluence and using his privileges and out- 
ward resources to extend his influence 
and make himself of eminent service. 
There are few profound reflections in the 
book, but many that are practical; no 
scholastic philosophy, but much valuable 
wisdom. There is no attempt to produce 
literature, but a great abundance of pro- 
ductive life. The autobiography is as 
simple and direct as the man himself, in- 
teresting, helpful, stimulating, with a 
strange fascination. We might say of this 
mau, as Theodore Parker said of his grand- 
father, that while he may not be a man of 
great intellect, he possesses the greater 
faculties of sound judgment and high reli- 
gious purpose. 

Some readers will find the keenest 
amount of interest in the story of church 
conventions; others in the record of 
travels, and meetings in Hngland with arch- 
bishops, bishops, and church dignitaries in 
general. Still others will be attracted by 
the story 6f how the Bishop raised money 
for Harvard; while many more will be 
thrilled by the campaign he carried on so 
successfully for the Church Pension Fund ; 
which was, perhaps, his greatest single 
achievement. 

There are many amusing incidents and 
anecdotes told in: the book, as when, for 
instance, after preaching in Rochester 
Cathedral, a fellow cleric came up to him 
in the waiting room of the railway station 
and ventured the remark, “That was an 
extraordinarily dull preacher whom we 
have just listened to.” Characteristic, 
also, is his record of President Eliot’s 
remark when Phillips Brooks was being 
urged for the office of Bishop, ‘that the 
position of Bishop did not call for a great 
preacher, but rather for a man of good 
sense. Dean Lawrence, for instance, 
would be an excellent man for the office.” 
Such anecdotes evince an absolute lack 
of vanity and put before us a man who 
could be the intimate friend and traveling 
companion of J. P. Morgan, and be also on 
friendly, human terms with the humblest 
member of his chureh or diocese. In 
short, what we have here is a frank, un- 
conscious, simple, graphic story of a life 
that has meant a vast amount to Church 
and State. 
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‘Sermons Old, New, Good 


Great SERMONS OF THE WORLD. Compiled 
and edited by Clarence FE. Macartney. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. $38.50. 

Best Sermons. 1926. Edited by Joseph 
Fort Newton. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.50. 

Great SOUTHERN PREACHING. Edited by 
Charles M. Crowe. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.75. 


In these three volumes, he who likes to 
read old sermons will find spread before 
him a rich feast. They also offer ample 
material to the student of the homiletic 
art in general, and of its place in present- 
day American civilization in particular. 
To such readers, they offer abundant food 
for thought, most of it distinctly encourag- 
ing; for they bear convincing witness to 
the fact that, judged by these specimens, 
our contemporary pulpit is on the up- 
grade. If these sermons furnish any sound 
criterion, congregations of all creeds, the 
country over, are listening to discourses 
whose average quality shows a definite 
improvement over the past. We read them 
with growing interest. — 

In his Great Sermons of the World, Dr. 
Macartney attempts to give a bird’s-eye 
view of the entire range of Christian 
preaching from apostolic times to our 
own, through the presentation of specimen 
sermons of great preachers all the way 
from Jesus to Campbell Morgan. Of 
course, stanch orthodox that he is, the 
compiler includes only the work of ac- 
knowledged evangelicals. His survey 
takes no note of heretics. Hence, in his 
collection, the words of George Fox, Chan- 
ning, and Theodore Parker are conspicuous 
by their absence. One even looks in vain 
for Tauler and Jeremy Taylor, “the 
Shakespeare of divines.” Barring this 
serious defect, the collection is genuinely 
valuable. It includes typical utterances 
of such mighty masters as Chrysostom, 
Calvin, Augustine, Bossuet, Wdwards, 
Wesley, - Whitfield, Newman, Liddon, 
Chalmers, Bushnell, Robertson, Beecher, 
Phillips Brooks, and many others. The 
text of masterpieces like Eliphalet Nott’s 
The Sin of Duelling, Chalmers’ The Huw- 
pulsive Power of a Great Affection, Phil- 
lips Brooks’ The Candle of the Lord, like 
the rest, are given in full. In this way, 
sermons- often difficult to come at are 
rendered accessible to the student and 
general reader. . 

In his Best Sermons, 1926, Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton has expanded the range of 
' his two previous volumes in the same 
series. Last year, he included sermons by 
Jewish, Unitarian, and Roman Catholic 
preachers. This year, his collection con- 
tains discourses by representatives of 
many households of faith, including one 
Negro preacher and one Ethical Culturist. 
The Unitarian selected is Rey. J. TT. 
Sunderland, whose Religion as Experience 
is a notable example of our common-sense 
Christianity which compares favorably 
with its neighbors, a noble declaration of 
the liberal gospel. All the other sermons 
herein presented strike, without exception, 
a high plane. Fosdick’s Christianity and 
War, Bishop Brent’s The Authority of 
Jhrist, Felix Adler’s The Departed, Dean 


Sperry’s The Great Temptation, to men- 


tion a few discourses from an assemblage 
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notably impressive, indicate that among 
the leaders of religion in this country there 
is no lack of power. None are un- 
pleasantly dogmatie in tone. All reveal 
scholarship, insight, human sympathy, and 
understanding, a spirit catholic and 
exalted. They are the words of prophets 
and seers. Unquestionably, in varying 


degree, upon their lips have been laid live 


coals from the altar of the Most High God. 

-The same assertion, with some qualifica- 
tion, can be made concerning the preachers 
represented in Mr. Crowe’s book. The 
South likes theology. Below Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, the emotions are nearer the 
surface. The temptation to indulge in 
sentimentality and flights of oratory is 
harder to resist. Hence, in these sermons 
delivered to congregations in Baltimore, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Nashville, Kansas 
City, Memphis, from pulpits mostly rep- 
resentative of conservative Christianity, 
occasional purple patches appear, as well 
as passages more definitely emotional in 
their appeal than are likely to be heard in 
churches farther north. The tendency to 
cite Scriptural authority also strikes the 
reader. Nevertheless, by no means incon- 


siderable in this collection is the number. 


of sermons which have in them the verit- 
able breath of life. The number of literary 
allusions, the close reasoning, the deep 
culture frequently betrayed, offer con- 
vincing evidence that, so far as the leaders 
are concerned, among our neighbors to the 
south of us, preaching is not yet to be 
reckoned among the lost arts. A.B. He. 


Jacks’ Fictionized Philosophy 

THE HEROBS OF SMOKBOVER. By L. P. Jacks. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 

The very chimneys of the manufactur- 
ing town of Smokeover belch clouds which 
curl into interrogation marks across the 
sky, only to be answered by the ethical 
incompleteness of heroic deeds. Tor in 
Smokeover truth belongs only to the mind 
in tension; and “a right action with no ad- 
mixture of wrong in it, a wrong action with 
no admixture of right in it, has never been 
done since the world began.” It would 
be a helpful thing if all philosophies were 
imaginatively made to don a workman’s 
clothes and be shown at work among the 
murky actualities of common life. We 
might have the pragmatist setting his 
philosophy to work in a stimulating novel 
about the workaday experience of an 
abused plumber or a revered surgeon. 
Why not one as soon as the other? There 
ought not to be much moral difference 
between the consecrated skill of such 
workmen. Both deal with pipes and stop- 
pages, and use their hands. Unfortu- 
nately, Dr. Jacks’ philosophy is more in- 
teresting than his narratives, which in 
places are not so much stained with the 
marks of labor as they are positively dull. 
They fail to incarnate the thought which 
with so much dexterity he has expressed 
in the smaller books containing his phil- 
osphical and social views. The book is 
brilliant in parts, yet on the Whole not 
a success. 
- But there are many wise, keen, and 
shining things in this book. Nothing 
could be better told than the story of the 
exclusion -of Unitarians from the Grand 
Rally of the “Brotherly Association of 
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Smokeover Churches,” because the Bishop 
regarded Unitarians as trespassers in the 
universe. And the wily Unitarian has a 
question up his sleeve. “Does his Lord- 


ship remember the hymn sung at the © 


Grand Rally, the hymn in which his Lord- 
ship was observed to be joining so lustily? 
And is his Lordship aware that that hymn 
was composed by the Rey. Septimus Mul- 
holland, Unitarian minister, saint and 
martyr for the saving of the poor of 
Smokeover, against whom no worthy citi- 
zen will hear a word said? And, for the 
future, my Lord, be on your guard against 
singing in public, or appointing to be sung 
in the churches of your diocese of Smoke- 
over, any hymn, whether in ‘Ancient and 
Modern,’ or other authorized collection, 


the author of which is indicated by the 


word ‘Anon’ at the end thereof. Histor- 
ical inquiry will probably show that the 
said ‘Anon,’ is no other than a Unitarian.” 
And yery fine and spiritually winsome is 
the story of the controversy between 
“Jesuits in disguise.” The evangelical 
colonel prayed for three hours for guidance 
on his side of the controversy, and found 
that the Lord was changing front and 
working round on his flank. And the fol- 


lowing morning in his garden he heard | 
.the answer to his prayer in a voice as 


clear as the voice that spoke to St. Paul 
on the Damascus road, “Capenhurst, yow’re 
a damned fool.” Perhaps the chief worth 
of this book is that Dr. Jacks, in his 
provocative and artful way, makes us feel 
that we all are—sometimes. Vi, TBs 


Poor Richard 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. THE FirsST CIVILIZED 
AMERICAN. By Phillips Russell. New York: 
Brentano’s. $5.00. 
This account of Franklin is entertaining, 
though some of the quotations from his 
writings are malodorous. The title, how- 


ever, judged by the contents, is an affront. _ 


What the author seems to mean by it is 
that Franklin was, so far as known, the 
first American who was not provincial. 
That is both true and important. It was 
also remarkable considering his upbring- 
ing, and was of great value to his country. 
But it takes more than that to make a 
civilized man in the sense implied in the 
title. According to the author’s own 
account, Franklin was a grossly licentious 
man, ready to take up with any woman he 


met, and with a notable delight in dirty - 


talk. He was also guilty of underhanded 
dealing in his diplomacy, once in his deal- 
ings with England, and once with France, 
to whom he and we owed so much. The 
man seems to have been lacking in some of 
the important elements of civilization, in 
which some of his more provincial fellow 
countrymen were not found wanting. The 
truth is, there was little noble or heroic 
about Franklin; yet, in spite of his gross- 
ness, he was in a high degree both kindly 
and shrewd. He is the most eminent 
example of a fairly familiar type. It is 
well that he should be described just as he 
was, but it could have been done in a 
less offensive way than in this book. It 


may help the sale of the book, for there ~ 


are a number of people greedy for that 
sort of thing. But it will not contribute 
to the lasting qualities in Franklin’s 
reputation. T. D. B. 


When Santa Claus Sailed in Teddy’s Airship 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The toy airship was one of Teddy’s 
Christmas gifts, and though it was made 
of paper it seemed as if it might really 
fly. It was painted red, and was the gay- 
est-looking of all the gifts in the box Aunt 
Polly sent from the city. Teddy’s home 
was a wilderness farm in the North woods, 
and no one in the family had ever seen 
anything like that little toy airship. It 
was made of wood and was light as a 
feather. : ‘ 

Teddy thought of more games to play 
with his gift than you would believe pos- 
sible. He was willing to play doll games 
with the help of the airship, and delivered 
mail to his sisters’ paper-doll families and 
did flying stunts above cities made of 
blocks on the living-room floor. Of course, 
when the airship made wonderful dives 
and looped-the-loop, or landed gracefully 
to allow paper-doll passengers to come on 
board, it was held safely in Teddy’s hands 
or managed in the same way by a small 
brother. 

“I. hate to go back to school,’ Teddy 
said to the family on Monday morning af- 
ter the holidays. “I’d rather stay home 
and play with the little airship. Tell 
you what, kids,’ he went on, “when sum- 
mer comes, we will tie a ball of string to 
the airship and take it out in the clearing 
and see if we can really fly it.” 

“Will you let Santa Claus be the pilot?” 
inquired Sister Virginia. 

“T mean this Santa Claus,’ Virginia 
explained, holding up a plump, gayly 
colored Santa Claus about two inches high, 
‘Gust this teenty-weenty Santa Claus 
sticker that was in the top of my box of 
Christmas handkerchiefs. See, it has 
stickum on the back that has never 
been wet!” 4 

“Paste your Santa Claus in the ship 
this minute,’ Teddy agreed, “he’s the 
pilot !” 

Accordingly, Virginia did as she was ad- 
vised, and after that the airship looked 


more than ever as if it might go sailing; 


and a few minutes later it did. 

No one in the family could ever under- 
stand exactly how it happened, but next 
thing Teddy knew, his ship went sailing 
out of the window, away and away toward 
the evergreen woods. Mother had been 
baking pancakes, and had opened the win- 
dow to let out the smoke. When father 
opened the door opposite the window when 
he came in from the barn after feeding 
the calves, a rush of wind came with him. 
and before any of them could believe their 
eyes, the ship left the window-sill, was 
tossed about a bit in the breeze, and then 
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went flying away right side up like a 
bright red bird. 

Teddy was late to school that morn- 
ing. He was the only one of the children 
in his family who was big enough to go 
to school. Perhaps he was too big to 
have cried over the loss of a little toy 
airship for which he had searched in vain, 
but the teacher could see that his eyes 
were red and that something had gone 
wrong with Teddy. 

Petey Barnes was late. that morning, 
too; but he didn’t seem to care. He came 
bouncing into school and beamed with joy. 
He smiled on all alike; but kept on look- 
ing cheerful even when the teacher said 
severely, “Take your seat, Petey!” 

At recess Petey told the good news. 

“You know about my little brother 
Johnnie,” he began eagerly, “about how 
he broke his leg and can’t walk for six 
weeks—well, he is as happy as a four- 
legged boy this morning!’ 

When the children laughed at that, 
Petey laughed too. 

“T mean, oh, you know what I mean! 
Well, this morning when Johnnie was 
looking out the window, he thought he saw 
a big red bird, oh, bigger’n a crow maybe. 
flying slowly down into our front yard. 
It wasn’t a bird, though. It was a toy 
airship just like the pictures. I know be- 
cause I waded out in the feathery snow, 
and, sir, it was a toy airship with a Santa 
Claus. poster for a captain! It took a 
nose dive into the snow, I wish you could 
see my little brother! He is so happy he 
says he won’t cry any more about the pain 
in his poor little leggy—that is what 
Johnnie says,—‘Poor little leggy!’ We 
didn’t any of us tell him this morning that 


Another Day 


Another day: “God help me use the 
hours !”” 


I said, “And let Thy will be done, not 


mine.” 

I watched if might be someone needed 
help ; 

If I might speak a word of cheer, or 
give 

A hand, or even softly step where 
wounds 

Were aching. Day of sweet revealing! 
When ‘ 

It passed, it left its perfume in my 
heart. 


—M. F. Butts. 


Sentence Sermon 


There is no service like his that serves 
because he loves.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


of course we have got to find the owner of 


the little toy. We know it blew away 
from somewhere around this country. It is 
going to be hard for us, too, when we find 
the one it belongs to, because Johnnie 
thinks God sent it straight down to him 
out of the sky!” 

“Maybe He did!” Teddy agreed; but be- 
fore he finished his speech, he gave a 
tremendous sigh. “You tell little Johnnie,” 
he then went on, “that I know the boy 
that lost that airship with 


If the boy makes any fuss, I'll punch his 
nose for him!” 

“You can’t fool me!” exclaimed Petey, 
round-eyed with wonder. ‘It is your air- 
ship; isn’t it, Teddy?” 

“No,” answered eddy firmly, “it be- 
longs to your brother Johnnie now and 
forever !” 

“My! but you are good!” Petey said 
with almost a gasp. ‘You—you have 
surprised me!” 

“T’ve surprised myself,’ Teddy confessed. 

Then both boys laughed, and one was 
happy as the other. 

There is more to this story, of course, 
because you must know that the little toy 
airship noteonly amused brother Johnnie, 
but it made two schoolboys inseparable 
friends ever after. 

[All rights reserved ] 


~The Squeaky Stovepipe 
CARRIE B. R. BOYDEN 


Grandmother was awakened suddenly in 
the night. Was there a mouse in the 
room? Squeak, squeak, squeak, came the 
noise again. Grandmother arose and 
listened intently. The noise seemed to 
come from the next room; so, pulling on 
slippers, she tiptoed into the kitchen. All 
was quiet; but as she waited, there was a 
rustling sound followed by a _ squeak, 
squeak, squeak. Grandmother was sure 
that the sound came right out of the stove- 
pipe. She returned to the bedroom and 
awakened Grandfather, telling him that 
there was a-queer squeaking noise in the 
stovepipe. “Nonsense!” said Grandfather, 
“the stovepipe can’t squeak. You must 
have imagined it.” 

So Grandmother took off her slippers 
and went to bed. -In the morning, she had 
forgotten all about the squeaky stovepipe. 
She lit the gas stove as usual, and put on 
the teakettle. Then from the stovepipe 
came a great scratching and squawking. 
No mouse ever made a sound like that. 
Grandmother rushed out after Grand- 
father, who had just started to feed the 
chickens. 

“Come in here!” she commanded. “and 
listen to-this stovepipe.” And Grandfather 
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the Santa 
Claus captain, and Johnnie is to keep it! 
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The Secret of Christmas 


MARJORIE DILLON 


It’s not the things we get—oh, no! 
That make our Christmas glad; 
Though gifts be rich and beautiful, 

The best we've ever had: 


It’s not the things we get that count, 
Or make the day complete ; 

You'll find the things you gave away 
Are what make Christmas sweet! 


came. He did not say “Nonsense!” again. 
He looked as mystified as Grandmother. 
Then he said: “There is something in this 
stovepipe. I'll go over after John.” 

John was the grown-up son who lived 
across the road; and if anything went 
wrong in Grandfather’s and Grand- 
mother’s house, from the old kitchen pump 
to the new electric iron, they always went 
after John to fix it, and John had never 
failed them yet. 

As it was early in the morning, John 
was not yet up, but Grandfather soon 
awakened him. John was interested right 
away in Grandmother's squeaky stovepipe, 
so over to Grandmother’s he went with 
small John and Josephine tagging along 
behind. Of course they were the grand- 
children, and Grandmother thought just 
as much of them as she did of big John, 
her son. All was quiet when they entered 
the kitchen, so Grandmother and Grand- 
father and big John and little John and 
Josephine stood around the kitchen stove 
with ears pricked up to hear the stovepipe 
squeak. Not a sound came. 

“Light the gas burner 
Grandfather. So the gas was lighted. 

“Seratch, seratch, squawk, squawk, 
squawk!” came from the stovepipe, and 
the fluttering and squawking” continued. 
Grandmother hastily turned off the gas 
and looked at her son John. 

“Tl have to take down the stovepipe,” 
he said. “I cannot imagine what is 
caught in there, but it sure is something 
that wants to get out.” 

Grandmother spread newspapers around 
the gas stove to catch the dust, and John 
went to work. Soon the pipe was in 
pieces, but there was one piece connected 
with the stove which was still up. John 
looked down into the black hole; then he 
beckoned to Grandmother to look down 
into it; then Grandfather looked down; 


again,” said 


The Christmas Tree 
MARY L. T. TUFTS 


The Christmas tree is in our yard, 
As green as green can be;. 

It’s standing straight and tall and trim— 
A lovely sight to see. 


The snow is heaped around the base; 
It’s on the branches, too. 

You'd surely think that Christmas tree 
Was in the place it grew. 


Yet it’s the one we had inside, 
All decked with tinsel gay, 


Glass balls, bright lights, and other things, 


For our ‘last Christmas day. 


We like to see our tree out there; 
We're very fond of it; 

The birds enjoy it, too, and on 
The branches often sit. 
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then little John stood on a chair and 
looked down; then Josephine looked. 
They all saw the same thing—a pair of 
big solemn eyes staring up at them from 
the bottom of the black pipe. 

“What is it?” asked Josephine, with big 
eyes too. 

“I’m not sure,” answered her father; 
‘put I think I know. Wait until I get a 
pair of tongs!” He ran to the living-room 
fireplace for the tongs, then stood on a 
chair and reached down into the pipe. 
There was more scratching than ever; but 
when the tongs came up again out of the 
pipe, with them came a little scared owl, 
blinking in the bright morning light. 

“Poor little fellow,’ said Grandmother. 
“He must be ’most starved. I am sure I 
have heard that squeaking for the past 
two days. Take him outside to those 
thick bushes and I will give him some 
chicken-feed.” 

So he was carried out and set free. The 
children ran out ahead of Grandmother 
with the chicken-feed, but no little owl 
could be found. The seared little creature 
had disappeared as if by magie. 

“Well, anyway,” said Grandmother, “I’m 
glad he is well and lively. That shows he 
Was not cooked to death in my stovepipe. 
And I hope he will tell all of his friends 
to keep out of my kitchen chimney in the 
future.” 

[All rights reserved] 


The High-roofed Saucer Pie 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


So fond is Susie May of saucer pies, 
that she gets one every time her mother 
bakes pies, which is usually Tuesdays and 
Fridays. One Friday she made apple pies 
and custard pies, two of Susie’s favorite 
kinds. 

“Which will you have for your saucer 
pie?” she asked Susie. 

“Oh, let me think!” said Susie, sitting 
down, so as to give her whole mind to 
deciding. It was, of course, very difficult, 
when she likes them both so well—apple 
pie just exactly as well as custard, and 
custard pie just exactly as well as apple. 
Of course, she would have a share later 
in the grown-up pies, of both kinds; but 
the saucer pie was the most important, 
by far, as you can easily see. 

“Have you. decided?” asked Mother, 
holding up the rolled crust, all ready to 
clap it on the saucer. ‘Ready—one, two, 
three !” 

“Apple!” shouted Susie. And she 
jumped up to fill the crust with the pinky 
slices. Then Mother put in twelve plump 
raisins. 

It was a beautiful pie. 
full of apple. And then, when it was 
baked, the crust humped up away above 
the apple. That was probably because the 
little leaf which Mrs. May cut in the top 
was not quite large enough to let out the 
air and steam. 

“It looks like the top of the Pavilion 
at the fair,” said Mrs. May. 


“Yes, and like the picture in my Alpha- 


bet Book, you know, where it says: 
B is for Betty, who baked in a pie 


A great lot of apples, to make the crust high.. 


It was very 
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In Church 
| MARY L. T. TUFTS 


I’m not supposed to talk or sing 
Unless the others do; 

And always I have lots to say 
Before the time is through. 


I must be quiet all the time, 

And watch the preacher preach, 
And after church in Sunday-school 
Must hear the teacher teach. 


I like to hear the organ boom 

And fill the church with sound; 
_I like the sunshine creeping through 
The colored windows ’round. 


Sometimes, instead of sitting straight, 
Within a cosy pew, 

I'd like to lie right down and dream; 
But that would never do. 


Some day, when all the people go, 
I’m going to stay behind, 

And have the nicest sort of time. 
Do you suppose they’d mind? 


“Mmm!” she said, as her mother took 
it from the oven. “Will it be cool enough 
by lunch-time?” 

“Just exactly!” said Mrs. May, as she 
set it up on a pantry shelf. 

Lunch-time finally came. Susie couldn’t 
wait for her mother to get the pie. She 
brought a stool, and climbed up, and— 

“Oooh!” she cried. ‘“There’s a hole, a 
round hole, in the top, Mother! Did you 
stick in your thumb, and pull out a plum, 
like Little Jack Horner? It looks— 

“Oooh!” she squealed. And she hopped 
down from the stool much more quickly 
than she had climbed up! Why? A 
sleek little browny-gray head, with bright 
black eyes, had popped up through the 
hole! And as Susie hopped down, down 
hopped the owner of the bright eyes, and 
scurried over the pantry floor, past Mrs. 
May, who was coming to see what was 


“the matter (and who at once hopped up 


on a chair!) across the kitchen floor, past 
Old Tab, who lay snoozing in the sun, out 
through the open kitchen door into the 
woodshed, and from there home—the grain 
shed. 

susie looked at her pie so dolefully! 
Then she began to langh—for Mother was 
still up in the chair. 

“T s’pose he was tired of just grain,” 
she said. “And I don’t blame him. I 
spose he may as well have the rest of it, 
now, Mother?” 

“Just exactly as well!” said Mother. 
So Susie carried it out to the grain shed. 
And when she came back, what do you 
suppose? Mother was rolling out a bit of 
left-over crust which she had put in the 
ice-chest. 

“Peel those two big apples, Susie,” she 
said, “and we shall have another saucer 
pie baking in two shakes of a lamb’s tail.” 

“Mmmm!” said Susie. “Thére isn’t any 
mouse can get ahead of you, is there 
Mother?” 

“Well,” laughed Mrs. May, “I think ra 
rather let him get ahead of me than be- 
hind me!” 

Would you? 


[All rights reserved] 
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| Memorialize Liberators in Wood Carvings 


AT LANCASTER, Pa., in the Church of 
Our Father, there have been ded- 
icated notable examples of the wood- 
earver’s' art—pulpit, lectern, minister’s 
stall, and chancel rail, conceived in the 
spirit of a progressive liberalism which 
yet finds inspiration in the past. Here is 
a church which is perhaps the first to 
honor the heretics of Christian history in 
visible, permanent form. In the chancel 
furnishings, the absence of the names of 
Priestley, Emerson, Parker and other lib- 
erals is accounted for by the fact that they 
will appear in stained glass windows soon 
to be dedicated. The vision and daring 
originality of the Lancaster church call 
for praise, but great credit goes also to the 
architect, Woldemar H. Ritter, secretary of 
the Religious Arts Guild, to whom was en- 
trusted the design of the whole scheme, 
involving much historical and biographical 
study. The result is a chureh interior of 
outstanding beauty. 

The sermon of dedication was preached 
on October 24 by Dr. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, during whose ministry the church 
was built, in 1909. The text chosen was 
the sentence, “Ye are the light of the 
world,” which is carved on the pulpit in 
the panel bearing the figure of the Christ. 
The devotional service was in charge of 
Rey. John B. W. Day, the present minister 
of the church. 

The Pulpit 

The Shippen memorial pulpit was 
presented to the church in 1909 in memory 
of Judge Henry Shippen of Meadville, Pa., 
born in Lancaster, a supporter of the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, [a., 
in 1818. Originally the gift of Shippen and 
Huidekoper descendants of Henry Shippen, 
the pulpit has been lately embellished 
with figures carved by Peter Rendel of 
Oberammergau. 

In the center is the figure of the Christ. 
On either side are figures of great reli- 


gious liberals, each filling a panel. In 
chronological order they are as follows: 
1. Martin Borrhiius, better known by 


his Latin name, Cellarius, born in Stutt- 
gart in 1499, an Anabaptist teacher, who 
according to Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, was one 
of the very first Protestants to ayvow 
modernist or Unitarian views of Deity. 
He yindicated the possibilities of human 
nature, maintaining that Jesus was God 
“only in the sense in which we may all be 
gods, by being filled with God’s spirit.” 
2. Michael Servetus, born in 1511, a 
great controversialist, author of the heret- 
ical treatise “De Trinitatis Erroribus,” 


which spread the seeds of liberalism in ~ 


Western Europe. A physician, too, Ser- 
vetus anticipated Harvey in discovering 
the principle of the circulation of the blood. 
Arrested by order of Calvin in Geneva, 
and tried for heresy, he suffered death at 
the stake. A few-years ago, followers of 
Calyin dedicated an expiatory monument 
to Servetus, as an effort to atone for the 
sin against freedom and humanity. 

8. Francis David, born early in the six- 
teenth century in Kolozsvir, Transylvania, 
powerful preacher and champion of tolera- 
tion. Barly outgrowing Catholicism, David 


i - _ 


proceeded, step by step, to the espousal of 
Unitarianism, becoming first a Lutheran 
bishop, then a Reformed or Calvinist 
bishop, and finally a Unitarian bishop. 
After the death of the liberal King 
Sigismund, who supported David, reaction 
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set in. The beloved bishop was condemned 
to imprisonment for life as a blasphemer. 
Death soon ended his misery. 

4. Faustus Socinus, born in Sienna, 
Italy, in 1589, advanced thinker and 
successful organizer of liberalism in 
Poland. Like Channing and Martineau 
after him, he deplored schism and sec- 
tarianism. Yet division was necessary. 


4 


SHIPPEN MEMORIAL PULPIT 
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The followers of Socinus for many genera- 
tions were called Socinians. The Racovian 
catechism, prepared by Socinus and pub- 
lished in 1604, after his death, made Uni- 
tarian Christianity known throughout 
Europe. ‘ 

5. Theophilus Lindsey, born in Middle- 
wich, England, in 1723, brave non-Con- 
formist and founder of English Unitarian- 
ism. At a great sacrifice, Lindsey left the 
Established Church, and in 1774 opened 
the Essex Street Chapel, the first avowedly 
Unitarian church in England. Friend of 
Benjamin Franklin, and supporter of 
Joseph Priestley, Lindsey is also to be 
remembered as one who sympathized with 
the American Revolution. 

6. William Ellery Channing, born in 
Newport, R.I., in 1780, preacher, reformer, 
and Unitarian leader. A humane theology 
and all humane causes found in this man 
of God an eloquent advocate. 

7. James Martineau, English scholar and 
theologian, born in 1805. For forty-five 
years this thinker molded the thought of 


. 


THE LECTERN 


Unitarian students at Manchester New 
College, and his writings carried his in- 
fluence throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

8. Edward Everett Hale, man of letters 
and lover of men, patriot and preacher, 
born in 1822. All his sermons interpreted 
the text “God is our Father.” His whole 
life was a demonstration of that truth 
in its human implications. _ 

9. Robert Collyer, the blacksmith 
preacher, born in Yorkshire, England, in 
1823. For over sixty years this man of 
stalwart frame and poetic soul, adorned 


the American Unitarian pulpit, first in- 


Chicago, Ill., and then in New York City. 
10. Charles Loyson, better known as 
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Pére Hyacinthe, French liberal Catholic 


preacher, founder in 1879 of the Gallican 
Church. This eloquent and progressive 
man gave up the pulpit of Notre Dame 
cathedral to lead a reform movement, an 
attempt to unite all Christians under “one 
banner, the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God.” 


The Lectern 
The carvings on the lectern are the 
work of Driselli, gifted pupil and asso- 
ciate of the great Kirchmeyer. They 
represent a scientist with a microscope, 


a mechanic with an aeroplane, and a mer- 


chant with a globe. Seeking the truth 
in matter, applying the laws of nature 
to conquer the air, searching the globe 
for ways to serve men’s material needs, 
these representatives of the modern world 
give expression to the life which is of 
God. Symbolically, the lectern teaches 
that the Word of God must come out 
of practical experience; likewise, that 
material interests must support the read- 
ing of the Word as interpreted to-day. 


The Minister’s Stall 


Two faithful servants of the truth, 
Tyndale and John Eliot, carved by Driselli, 
appear on the high sides of the seat. Wil- 
liam Tyndale gave to the world the first 
printed New Testament in English. For 
this, and for his courageous stand against 
ecclesiastical abuses, he was strangled in 
1536. John Eliot, born 1604, graduate of 
Cambridge University, England, minis- 
tered for nearly sixty years to the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass. His real voca- 
tion, however, lay in service to the de- 
spised Indians. The Bible, translated by 
him into the Algonquin tongue, is to-day, 
though undecipherable, one of the most 
valuable books in the world,—more than 
a book, a monument to learning and the 
love of souls. 


The dozen or more names thus com- 


memorated in the Lancaster church to- 


gether constitute a lesson in spiritual 
internationalism. Spain, France, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy, England, and 


America are all represented by noble sons, 
faithful disciples of a common Master, 
emancipators every one under the inspira- 
tion of the great Emancipator. E. R. S. 


Preach at Union Services 


Rey. J. C. Coleman, minister of the 
First Unitarian Chureh in Jacksonville, 


Fla., preached the sermon for the union 


Thanksgiving Day service held in that 
city by the Congregational, Unitarian, 
First Christian, and Jewish congregations. 
The service was broadcast over WJAX. 
Rev. Harvey Loy, minister of All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Windsor, Vt., was 
the preacher for the union Thanksgiving 
service of Protestant churches of Windsor ; 
and Rey. Charles G. Girelius of the First 
Unitarian Church in Ellsworth, Me., oc- 
cupied the pulpit at a service in which 
all the Protestant churches and ministers 
of Ellsworth participated. 


Py we 
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‘New Bible Talks 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Author of “The Origin and Character of the 
Bible” 


B's 


False and True Methods of 
Bible Study 


There is an impression in many minds 
that Bible study is fitting enough for chil- 
dren, and perhaps for women, but not 
for men. Men have other and more im- 
portant matters on hand. I grant that 
men do have, or at least ought to have, 
more important business on hand, than 
much that calls itself Bible study in 
this age. 

But, for that matter, so ought women, 
and so ought children. There is a great 
deal of study of the Bible carried on by 
methods so unintelligent, so utterly out- 
grown and unreasonable, that if they were 
applied to anything else they would be a 
subject for laughter, if not for pity. And 
yet these methods are clung to, and prac- 
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- ticed, and defended, all around us,— 


methods as arehaic, as contrary to the 


best Bible scholarship of our day, and 


based on principles as completely passed 
by in the march of intelligence, as would 
be the study of alchemy for chemistry, or 
medieval astrology in the place of modern 
astronomy. : 

Is it any wonder that men with brains, 
men living in a world into which modern 
knowledge has come, feel that they have 
more important work on hand than study- 
ing the Bible under such guidance and 
according to such methods? 

But can any one who has opened his 
eyes to the mighty floods of light which 
science, and- historic investigation, and 
Biblical criticism have thrown upon the 


Bible, doubt that this great book studied - 


rationally, and in the light of modern 
knowledge, is worth the attention of the 
sanest and strongest minds? : 


Next Week: “Relation of Sacred Books 
to Religion” 


The Nation-wide Battle over Evolution 


The two outstanding books of the hour, 
on the evolution controversy, are de- 
clared by many to be Dr. J. & Sunder- 
land’s “Evolution and Religion” and his 
“Origin and Character of the Bible.” 


The president of a Southern University 
writes: “These able, scholarly, and 
finely popular works exactly meet the 
needs of the whole South, and I believe 
of the whole country. They are tre- 
mendously telling answers to Funda- 

| mentalism, and should be circulated by 
the ten thousand.” 


“Byolution and Religion.” 


Bye weo tk 
SUNDERLAND, in collaboration with the 
eminent scientist, DAVID STARR JORDAN, 
The Beacon Press, Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 185 pages. $1.65 postpaid. 


“Origin and Character of the Bible.” 
By Dr. SUNDERLAND alone. Same pub- 
lishers. 312 pages. $1.65 postpaid. 
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Joseph Tuckerman—NMinister at Large 


Centenary of his pioneer labors celebrated in Boston service 


de puke to commemorate the one- 


hundredth anniversary of the minis- 
try at large, which was commenced by Dr. 
Joseph Tuckerman in the city of Boston, 
Mass., in 1826, were held in Boston, De- 
In the afternoon, there was a 
service at Bulfinch Place Church, at which 
Dr. Harold B. B. Speight, president of the 


- Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, pre- 


sided, and the speakers were Dr. Samuel 


A. Eliot, Dr. Edward A. Horton, Chaplain 


of the Massachusetts Senate, Dr. E. R. 
Shippen, and Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, 
minister of Bulfinch Place Church. 

Pr. Tuckerman’s work was perpetuated 
by the Benevolent Fraternity, and under 
its auspices the evening service was con- 
ducted at Arlington. Street Church by 
Rey. Abbot Peterson, who took the place 
of the late Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham. 
Tribute was paid to the work of Joseph 
Tuckerman by three speakers. 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot told the story 
of Tuckerman’s ministry to the un- 
churched and needy, and emphasized the 
pioneer services of Tuckerman in what 
is sometimes called scientific philanthropy. 
Many of the modern means of relieving 
poverty and solving social problems date 
from the efforts of Tuckerman in Boston. 
City missionary associations are modeled 
upon the service which Dr. Tuckerman 
and his helpers rendered in the early days 
of the last century. Associated with 
Tuckerman were Charles Barnard, to 
whom more than to anyone else Boston 
owes its Public Garden, and Frederick T. 
Gray. Later came Robert C. Waterston, 
Andrew Bigelow, and Samuel H. Winkley, 
under whose ministry of fifty years Bul- 
finch Place Church was built. 

Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett pointed out that 
the lesson of Tuckerman’s life was that 
the ministers who have the enviable place 
of serving the unchurched and under- 
privileged should combine Christian zeal 
with the social mind and with knowledge 
of the persons among whom they work. 
“To-day, as formerly, the basal element 
of improvement in persons is in character, 
in will, courage, faith. And the basal 


element for. improvement in conditions, in 


environment, is leadership by persons who 
wish to act and are open-minded to learn 
how,” Dr. Brackett said. “The chief so- 
cial need, therefore, when summed up, for 
to-day as yesterday, is for effective per- 
sons; and the minister is needed for. in- 
creasing the numbers of such persons-— 
more ‘better’ persons—for a better society. 
His special task will be working with that 
sharp-edged tool, the power of religion ; 
he will increase the will and the consecra- 
tion. Tuckerman in his day and in his 
homogeneous coim- 
munity, combined in himself the mission- 
ary minister and the embryo social 
worker. He insisted that workers among 
the poor, as he called them, should know 
much about the poor. The public mind 
can be enlightened and wisely guided in 
these matters by those persons only ‘who 
have a long-continued personal intercourse 
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with all classes of the poor’ But to-day, 
in our complex personal and community 


lives, with increasing bodies of special 


knowledge, the social worker is developing 
a new calling, is standing beside the min- 
ister and doctor and lawyer and school 
teacher, to supplement special knowledge 
with other knowledge, and special skill 
with other skill. 

“Tf Tuckerman were here, I believe that 
he would welcome this tendeney, and 
would bespeak the heartiest co-operative 
effort between ministers and social work- 
ers, between the spiritual dynamic and a 
social work technique. For he saw clearly 
that many ills in persons and in society 
ean be cured only by religion and knowl- 
edge working together.” 

Dr. Francis G. Peabody, gave an ad- 
dress on the significance of Tuckerman’s 
work, pointing out that Dr. Tuckerman 
“anticipated the future course of scien- 
tific poor relief in the United States and 
laid down with distinctness the principles 
which a later generation has for the most 
part credited to later authorities.” Dr. 
Peabody’s address is to be -published in 
full in a forthcoming issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


A message was read from Dr. Charles j 


W. Wendte, in which.he expressed the 
hope that the anniversary would be an 
occasion not only for paying tribute to an 
illustrious past, but even more for a re- 
consecration of the leaders and supporters 
of the Fraternity to the noble work re- 
maining for them to do. 

Dr. Speight paid a tribute to the late 
Dr. Frothingham, a _ director of the 
Fraternity at the time of his death. He 
deseribed the present work of the Fra- 
ternity, and announced recent develop- 
ments undertaken by the Fraternity in 
earrying out the trust of the Barnard 
Memorial in co-operation with Christ 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. A program of 
Sunday and week-day activities, especially 
calculated to serve the children of the 
neighborhood, is being inaugurated by 
representatives of the Fraternity, assisted 
by the Christ Chureh congregation. Mrs. 
M. M. Burdett has been appointed director 


‘of the Barnard Memorial School, and has 


as her assistants Miss Greta Sundholm, 
Miss Plizabeth Johnson, and Miss.La Rue. 
Milton D. Smith, of the Theological School 
in Harvard University, has charge of the 
Hale and Howe class. A minister will 
shortly be chosen to direct the enterprise, 
Wwhich-is under the supervision of a joint 
committee representing the Fraternity, 
Christ Church, the Religious Education 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association, and the Tuckerman School. 


Accepts Call to Andover, N.H. 


Rey. George B. Spurr has accepted a 
call to the Congregational Unitarian 
Church in Andover, N.H. He will begin 
the duties of his pastorate in September, 
1927, after his return from a trip abroad. 
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The Shoals in Wintertime 


What do summer-time Unitarian visitors 
to the Isles of Shoals know about these 
islands in the winter? An article by 
Elinor R. Bennett in The Boston Herald 
of Sunday, November 28, tells the story. 
The head announces that “six women 
spend winters on the Isles of Shoals con- 
tent in their isolation amid booming 
surges.” 


Pena coor GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 


Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


A Cox Sons & Vining 14233 £.234 st. 


The Story of the Isles of Shoals 


This fascinating history of this now 
. famous island, where thousands of Uni- 
tarians have spent delightful and inspir- 
ing hours, has been completely revised 
and brought up to date, and makes a 
most appropriate, inexpensive, intimate 
Christmas remembrance. 
Price, 60 cents 


The Order of Evening Worship in the 
Meeting-house of Star Island 


This book, artistically printed in two 
colors, catches something of the elusive 
charm of the islands so dear to all Uni- 
tarians. There can be no more fitting 
memento of happy hours spent at the 
summer meetings, nor a more suitable 
gift to some friend who has yet to know 
the pleasure of attending these meetings. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


The Beacon Press will be glad to assist 
you with your Christmas list. Just send 
us the names of the persons to whom 
you wish to have these sent, with your 
ecard, and we will see that they are 
mailed so that they will arrive not later 
than Christmas morning. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Bos following hotels are worthy of 


patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


UU ee Te} 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parke? House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
BB. 2680. 
OMSL e HUST Ue LLU e LULL LL 
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They Think Mrs. Mead “Red”; 
Cancel Speaking Engagement 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Brookline, 
Mass., vice-president of the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War, writer 
and lecturer, was barred from giving a 
scheduled address on December 4 before 
the student body of Agnes Scott College, 
a school for women at Decatur, Ga., on 
“Tnternational Peace.”’ It was not a case 
of a platform asked for and denied; the 
engagement had been made in advance; 
authorities of the college canceled the en- 
gagement because, according to the press 
report, they were told that Mrs. Mead was 
a “red and a Bolshevik,’ and they would 
have none of her. 

Pressure on the college authorities seems 
to have been exerted by American Legion 
interests. Newspapers said that the op- 
position to Mrs. Mead was led by two 
prominent Legion men of that territory, 
one of them a trustee of Agnes Scott Col- 
lege. Piecing together the reports: would 
indicate that Eastern posts of the Legion 
had warned their Southern comrades of 
the “Bolshevik.” 

Mrs. Ames was also excluded from 
Emory University, a Methodist institution 
in Georgia, but she accepted an invitation 
to appear before students of Oglethorpe 
University, a co-educational school of 
Presbyterian management. She spoke also 
before the Lions’ Club of Atlanta, Ga. 
According to press reports, she regretted 
America’s aloofness from the World Court, 
declared that if the United States kept on 
preparing for war, it would “get what it 
was preparing for,” pointed out that this 
country had never been attacked, and said 
that the Mexican, Spanish, and Philippine 
warsS were unnecessary wars in which 
innocent men were butchered ‘while those 
who made war remained safely behind in 
their own homes.” 

“We have spent too much time in the 
study of science,’ declared Mrs. Mead, 
“and now we are way back in the knowl- 
edge of the science of government, where 
we used to be leaders. We have lost our 
moral prestige and respect in Europe, and 
yet we continue in the mad search for the 
dollar, giving never a thought to the great 
problem which is before the world to-day.” 

The newspaper story goes on to relate 
that at the end of her talk, a local 
architect expressed the wish that Mrs. 
Mead’s appearance before the club be not 
construed as an endorsement by the or- 
ganization of what she had said; because, 
he declared, many of the things for which 
she stood could not be approved by “red- 
blooded, self-respecting American citizens.” 

Mrs. Mead is a very able and construc- 
tive worker for world peace, one who is 
clear-headed enough to know that another 
world war might easily mean the suicide 
of civilization, and clear-visioned enough 
to know that, if the world is to be saved, 
the philosophy and practice of the future 
must be internationalism. She has been 
active in urging America’s entrance into 
the World Court and membership in the 
League of Nations. She has advocated 
the recognition of the nine-year-old Rus- 
sian Government. Is it this which makes 
her a “red and Bolshevik’ in the minds 
of a large element of the Legionaires? 
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Mrs. Mead has contributed several articles 
to THe RecGister, and is the author of 
“To Whom Much is Giyen,” “Milton’s Eng- 
land,’ ‘Primer of the Peace Movemeni; 
Patriotism and the New Internationalism,” 
and other books. 

A. S. Belknap, writing in The Boston 
Herald, points out that Mrs. Mead is work- 
ing by peaceable means to end war, and 
is thus anything but “Bolshevik,” for 
“the Bolsheviki are energetic fighters, they 
maintain a big ‘Red Army,’ they advocate 
revolution everywhere by force of arms, 
and they have just instituted universal 
compulsory military training.” 


“Whereas Divine 
Providence’”—No! 


At this season, when the cheerful 
Christmas seals adorn packages, cards, 
and letters, it may be observed what these 
seals have done to undermine belief in a 
special Providence,—the Providence which 
is accused in so many memorial resolu- 
tions of seeing fit “to remove from our 
midst” men and women who have not 
lived out their normal span of life. Tu- 
berculosis, more than any other disease, 
cuts down youth and early middle age— 
ages of achievement and hope. The pre- 
ventive work financed by the sale of 
Christmas seals has been largely responsi- 
ble for cutting down by half the death 
rate from this disease during the past 
twenty years. An increasing number of 
people are coming to. see that God does 
not see fit to visit untimely death at any 
time, and are righteously rebelling against 
such tragedies and the dark theology that 
tried to explain them away. God is a 
God of health and abundant life; and 
man, in working partnership with God, 
is ridding the earth of tuberculosis and 
every other scourge of human flesh. 
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Aged English Minister Dies 


Rey. Henry Woods Perris, prominent 
English Unitarian minister who died in 
London, December 5, at the age of eighty- 
seven years, had represented English 
churches at Anniversary Week meetings 
in Boston, Mass. He was a friend of 
Walt Whitman, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, and Will Carleton. 
Ernest A. Perris, editor of The Daily 
Chronicle (London), is a son. 


The Racial Conflict 
in Transylvania 
By JOHN M. CABOT 


The material from which this book is 
written comes from many sources and 
from the observations and careful sifting 
of evidence presented in interviews with 
representatives in the country itself. 


The author, without any preconceived 
notions, patiently tried to hear all sides 
in a sympathetic and yet unprejudiced 
frame of mind. He has assiduously read 
most of the abundant material already 
written on “The Whirlpool of Europe,” 
and had interviews with even “rabid 
Roumanians” and “fanatical Hunga- 
rians.” He found much of the written 
material and most of the outspoken talk 
on this subject decidedly biased and un- 
reliable. He has tried to make a fair 
presentation of the situation, viewed from 
all sides, and has offered a plan which 
might very possibly prove a real solution 
of the existing maelstrom. ‘The price is 
$2, postpaid. 


At'all Booksellers, or from 


The Beacon Press, Inc. | 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 

Laymen’s League. 

Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. 

All Soul’s Chinehe Washington, D.C. 


$260,000 ANNUALLY 


1925-1930 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


The financial agent of the denomination, collecting and distributing moneys 
to supply the annual current needs of the general denominational organizations. 


BENEFICIARIES 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 
GeorcE G. Davis, Treasurer. 


National Headquarters, 7 Park Square, Boston 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
Meadvillé Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. : 
Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. ; 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 
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Seattle Mission Services 
-Are Held on Beacon Hill 


Seattle, Wash., as well as Boston, Mass., 
has a Beacon Hill, and it is on Beacon 
Hill in Seattle that the First Unitarian 
Chureh is holding mission meetings every 
Sunday evening. Rey. George T. Ashley 
is the minister. These meetings supple- 
ment those conducted last spring in West 
Seattle, which brought many new mem- 
bers into the church and acquainted the 
community with the liberal faith. 

Regular Sunday morning services are 
being held in the auditorium of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. A church 
school and an adult class have been or- 
ganized. There has been an encouraging 
influx of new members. 


Christmas Week at King’s Chapel 


Boston ministers of various denomina- 
tions will preach at the King’s Chapel 
week-day services, December 21-24, in Bos: 
ton, Mass. On Tuesday, Dr. Ashley D. 
Leavitt of the Harvard Church (Congrega- 
tional), Brookline, Mass., will preach. 
This is Dr. Leavitt’s third year at King’s 
Chapel noon services. He has held pastor- 
ates in Willimantic, Conn., Concord, N.H., 
and Portland, Me. He has been pastor 
of the Harvard Church since 1900. He is 
the author of “Jesus and the Jury.” 

The preacher at the Wednesday service 


will be Dr. Robert Watson of the First” 


Presbyterian Church, Boston. Dr. Watson 
was born in Scotland and educated in the 
University of New Brunswick, Canada, 
and in Princeton. He received his Ph.D. 
degree from Yale College in 1901. Dr. 
Watson is prominent in the administrative 
affairs of the Presbyterian Church in 
- America. He is professor of polity at Bos- 
ton University, and of New Testament 
and sociology in Gordon College. This is 
his second preaching engagement at King’s 
Chapel week=day services. 
Rey. Stanley G. Spear of the First 
Universalist Church in Roxbury, Mass., 
will preach at the Thursday service. Mr. 
Spear left his pastorate at Dexter to do 
Red Cross work during the war, and re- 
turned in 1919 to take up his duties with 
the First Universalist Church in Roxbury. 
Dr. Steven H. Roblin of the Church of 
the Redemption (Universalist), Boston, 
will preach at the Friday service.. Dr. 
Roblin’s ‘first pastorate was in Bay City, 
Mich. From there he was called to his 
- present pastorate, which he has held for 
thirty-five years. The Church of the Re- 
demption, under his leadership, has re- 
cently erected what is said to be one of 
the finest Gothic churches in Boston. 
There will be an organ recital Monday, 
December 20, at 12.15 p.m., by Mr. Robin- 
‘son, the King’s Chapel organist. On Wed- 
nesday, at 4.30 p.m., there will be a vesper 
service conducted by the assistant minister. 
On Christmas Eve, at 10 p.m., there will 
be a candle-light service, with carols sung 
by the King’s Chapel choir. On Christmas 
Day, at 11 a.m., a service with carols will 
be held, with no sermon. At 12 noon, 
‘Holy Communion will be observed. 


was the greatest freedom. 
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Do Unitarians Need 
Religious Platform? 


Should Unitarians have a religious plat- 
form? Milton T. Garvin, devoted lay 
leader in the Chureh of Our Father, in 
Lancaster, Pa., considered this question 
at the autumn meeting of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference, held in the Palace 
of Education on the Sesquicentennial 
grounds in Philadelphia, Pa. He said that 
no business organization or political 
party could dream of success unless it 
was held and urged on by a platform of 
principles. He believed that the lack of 
progress of the liberal churches could be 
largely accounted for by their lack of a 
definite religious platform. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia led in 
a discussion of Mr. Garvin’s address. He 
said a platform would be absolutely use- 
less unless it could be enforced, which 
could not be done in this day. The future 
of Unitarianism depends on other means. 
The progressive period of the first and 
second centuries of Christianity was with- 
out any organization whatever. He 
pointed out that the eras of greatest reli- 
gious activity were the times when there 
He declared: 
“In business economy the more you keep 
the more you have, but in spiritual econ- 
omy the more you give the more you have.” 

The Conference, which met October 29 
in the building that housed the Unitarian 
exhibit, was welcomed by Joseph R. Wil- 
son, Sesquicentennial director of educa- 
tion, and it heard a report of the exhibit 
from its director, Rev. William A. 
Vrooman of Wilmington, Del. He re- 
ported 22,000 pieces of literature taken 
from the tables, and 581 requests for 
literature to be sent periodically. Of 
these requests, 120 were from Philadei- 
phians, 130 from other residents of 
Pennsylvania, and the rest from people 
of other States. 

Mrs. Frederick Pierce urged the min- 
isters to interest their young people in 
the Conference essay contest. The subject 
is “The Religious Faith of Thomas Jef- 
ferson.” The writers of the two best 
essays will each be awarded a prize of 
one week at Star Island this coming 
summer. Mrs. J. Lester Woodbridge re- 
ported a growing fund for the Priestley 
Home. 

Consul Enrique de Luque of Spain ad- 
dressed the meeting through James Gin- 
ard. His subject was “Michael Servetus, 
the Liberal of the Sixteenth Century.” 

The next sessions of the Conference ure 
scheduled for the first Thursday in May, 
1927, at Germantown, Pa., when the Phila- 
delphia League and the Conference will 
hold a joint meeting. 


Pre-Christmas Vespers 


The Harvard Street Unitarian Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., is conducting a series 
of pre-Christmas vesper services Sunday 
afternoons at 4.30 o’clock. Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody preached at the first service, 
December 5, and Rey. Frank O. Holmes, 
the minister, December 12. On December 
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: 
19, there will Be presented the religious 
drama, “Where Love Is, God Is,” arranged | 
from the Leo Tolstoy story by Isabel K. 
Whiting. 

During Christmas week, from Monday, 
December 20, to Friday, December 24, the 
church will be open each day, from 5 to 6 
o’clock, for silent worship and prayer. At 
5.30, Mr. Holmes will lead in a very short 
service. , 


MARGARET ARMSTRONG’S CHARITY 


.* An interesting theme.””— MARGARET DELAND., 


A novel, by D. A. Ricker. Sold exclusively in Boston 
by R. H. Wuitz Co. Price $2.00. 


MELROSE PUBLISHING CO. 
272 Congress Street 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 

MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOOKS 
14,000 MILES. A Carriage and Two Women. 
By Frances S. Howe. Private sale only. Price, 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Miss Hows, 60 Mt. 
Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


HOME SUPERVISOR to direct and oversee chil- 
dren and servants during illness, absence, or 
loss of mother. Temporary or permanent. 
Country or city. Highest Boston references. 
Address C-118, THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED.—Position in small family by middle- 
aged home-maker. Specialty, cooking. For- 
merly nurse-companion, Interview required. 
Minimum per week, $15. Hingham and Brook- 
line references. Miss M. V. Estabrook, Lunen- 
burg, Mass. Inquire mornings: Jamaica 1479-M 
or Fitchburg 1079-M. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


SHAKESPEARE, a good Christmas gift. The 
Game, “A Study of Shakespeare.’’ Hndorsed by 
best authorities. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 
4 cents. THN SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, 
Maine. 


IN WASHINGTON, D.C., Edith Kern maintains 
a delightful “Home Away From Home’ for 
transient guests—individuals or groups. Run- 
ning water, private baths. Garage. Excellent, 
inexpensive dining rooms near. Quiet, con- 
venient location, near Auditorium and White 
House. Address: 1912 “G” Street, Northwest. 


THE NATIVITY 


By 
EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


and 


ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 


speaking parts and only one or two 


rehearsals. It has been successfully 
presented in all parts of the country. 
Detailed suggestions for presentation 
are included. Illustrated, $1.60 post- 
paid. 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHRISTMAS 
Clarify’ our vision, 
O Lord, that we may 
~SEE the STAR of 
HOPE above this 
troubled world 


Mr. Horst Installed 
at West Bridgewater 


Rey. Carl G. Horst, who is serving as 
minister of the Unitarian churches in 
East Bridgewater and West Bridgewater, 
Mass., and whose installation at East 
Bridgewater was noted in THE REGISTER 
of December 9, was installed at West 
Bridgewater at an afternoon service on 
November 28. 

Rev. Fred Alban Weil of the First 
Parish in Quincy, Mass., preached the ser- 
mon. Rey. Alfred R. Hussey of the First 
Parish in Plymouth, Mass., offered the 
prayer of installation, and Judge C. Car- 
roll King, president of the Plymouth and 
Bay Conference, extended the right hand 
of fellowship. Rev. F. Burton Long of 
the Baptist Church welcomed Mr. Horst 
to the community; and Harold 8. Lyon 
extended the welcome to the church, 


Personals 


The Philadelphia, Pa., Public Ledger 
and North American is publishing, under 
title of “Philadelphia Yesterdays,’ ex- 
. tracts from the private journal of Joseph 
Sill, prominent merchant and man of af- 
fairs in Philadelphia of the 1830’s .and 
’40’s. Mr. Sill was a Unitarian, and his 
descendants are prominent in both the 
first Unitarian Church of Philadelphia and 
' the Unitarian Church of Germantown, Pa. 
He wrote and painted, having been active 
in the work of the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and he was interested in the philanthropic 
projects of his day. Mr. Sill’s journal 
admirably reflects the life and spirit of 
his times, and his comments are those of 
a well-read, cultured, traveled, and civic- 
minded citizen. 


United States Senator Robert M. La 
Follette, as was his father, the late Sena- 
tor, is among the congregation of the First 
Unitarian Church in Madison, Wis. 


One of the attendants on services of the 
First Unitarian Church in Spokane, Wash., 
is Vachel Lindsay, the poet. Mrs. Lind- 
say is giving a series of lectures before 
the Book Club of the church. 


Fire Destroys Bolton Church 


The First Parish Church in Bolton, Mass., 
was burned to the ground on the morning 


of December 6. The church was built in’ 


1798. Originally the tower stood out in 
front. In 1924 the building was _ re- 
modeled; the corners were built out; the 
galleries were removed; a beautiful ma- 
hogany pulpit was put in place of the 
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THE WAYSIDE-PULeIT||L) Lee fo Ce 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1926 
Formerly South End Industrial School 
Educational and Neighborhood Activities. Mem- 
bership over 2,000. Supported very largely by Uni- 
tarians. Contributions and legacies invited. 
Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. Freperick J. SouLE 
19 Congress Street, Boston Resident Director 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
cago and has begun its 82d annual session at 
57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block 
from the University of Chicago. In its new 
location the School is availing itself of the 
privileges of the University, its affiliated semi- 
naries, its libraries, laboratories, museums, and 
opportunities for field work. It has expanded 
its curriculum and adapted its teaching to the 
varied needs of individuals and the growing 
demands of the churches. ‘ 

Autumn quarter began at Chicago, September 
30, 1926; Winter quarter begins January 3, 
1927; Spring quarter begins March 28, 1927. 
For information address the President, F. C. 
SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. " 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin January 11. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSB WILBUR, D.D. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressive- 
ness and missionary zeal of the men 
of the Church. It conducts preach- 
ing missions and church school in- 
stitutes, promotes church attendance 
and the observance of Laymen’s 
Sunday, issues religious literature, 
and furnishes 1500 publications with 
news of Unitarian activities. 


Szven Park Squarz, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curcaao, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 


“Christmas” Present 
FOR A YOUNG MAN 


Give him a membership ticket 
$3.00 fora year $3.00 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Actine Presiwent and Vice-PresipEnT, 

Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes s athy and ratio: 

liberal Piciakions: - See eee 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
_ » INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION’ 
Rev WALTER S. SwIsHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


B. Y. M. C. UNION, 48 Boylston St.! staNLey KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


old, high, pine pulpit; and single windows 
took the place of the original double row. 
The interior was redecorated about. a 
dozen years ago and the building was re- 
painted in 1925, changing the color from 
brown to white. 


None of the furnishings was saved. The 
excellent old organ and two pianos went 
with the rest. 

Rey. Charles T. Billings is minister of 
the church, and Rey. Joseph N. Pardee is 
minister emeritus. 


Oe 
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— NewEn gland's 
Nei Bahihord Toll Service 


Nowadays in New England, calling a 
distant telephone is as simple as calling 
a telephone across the street. 


‘‘Neighborhood Toll Service,’’ in every 
detail, follows the familiar routine of a 
local call. 


Signal your own operator. 
Give her the number you want. 


Hold the line for a completed connec- 
tion or a report, 


~- This is the fastest, simplest form of 
toll service known. Yet along both the 
highways and byways of speech, the miles 
must still be dealt with by men and 
women, and machines. You must not 
expect quite the speed of local calls. 


With a few exceptions, we do not under- 
take at present to give this service topoints 
beyond our own territory. 


If you don’t know 
the number 
ask your local 
information operator 


We do give it between more than a 
million telephones in five states. It is 
thoroughly practical, else it would not 
be. offered. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


New Yor« Crry.—A call to worship has Detroit, MicnH.—There has been or- 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—About 40,000 cop- 
ies of the sermons of Rey. John H, 
Dietrich of the First Unitarian Church 
were distributed last year. They went 
into every State in the Union, and most of 
the foreign countries, including New Zea- 
land, Japan, and India. 


been added to the morning service at All 
Souls Church. It is a brief anthem, the 
musie for which was composed by James 
H. Rogers, for many years in charge of 
the music at the First Unitarian Church 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 


ganized in the First Unitarian Church a 
society of high-school boys and girls. This 
is in addition to the Arista Club, composed 
of business and older young people 
who have been active in the church for 
two years. 


. “Is he self-centered?” 


“‘Self-centered ? 


Why, that guy thinks ‘Hail, hail, the 
gang’s all here’ is a solo!”—Life. 
“What has become of Schmidt?” ‘He 


went to America and has made a name 
for himself there.’ “How?” - “He calls 
bimself Smith now !”—Zurich Nebelspalter. 


A small boy, when asked to explain the 
reason of his liking for the works of 
Shakespeare, replied: ‘They help me with 
my thoughts.”—London Post. 


Student: “I should have more credit on 
that first question. I wrote six pages.” 
Professor: “We don’t weigh the papers.” 
—Jack o’Lantern. 


A newspaper in Missouri remarks: Lot’s 
wife has nothing much on Mrs. Dave Kirk. 
The former looked back and turned into 
a pillar of salt; Mrs. Dave looked back 
and turned into a telephone pole.” 


“To-morrow is a holiday,’ proclaimed 
the calendar. Whereupon all the people 
in the city rushed to the country and all 
the people in the country rushed to the 
city —Judge. 


“Isn’t the ocean grand and majestic?’ 
“Yes; and there’s an indefinable some- 
thing about it that impresses me strangely.” 
“TI feel that way, too. I guess it’s the 
utter absence of _ bill-boards.’—Boston 
Transcript. 


This from The Gazette Times, Pitts- 
burgh, may not be church news, but it is 
pungent and accurate enough to repro- 
duce: “In certain large centers it has be- 
come government of the people, by the 
police, for the politicians.” 


Thrift Argument.—“Tommy, isn’t it 
rather extravagant to eat both butter and 
jam on your bread at the same time?” 
“Oh, no, Mother. It’s economy. You see 
the same piece of bread does for both.” 
—The Progressive Grocer. 


An elderly Negro had been hired to dust 
off the works of art in a Southern museum. 
At the end of his first day he was found 
by the overseer very much dejected near a 


reproduction of the familiar statue of 
Venus. “What’s the matter, Sam?’ he 
asked. “Job too much for you?” “No, 


sah,” said Sam, “but Ah hopes you all 
won’t think Ah busted this monument.” 


An old farmer was driving a mare that 
interfered very badly. A passing friend, 
observing the mare’s antics, cried out: 
“Say, Si, that mare of yours interferes 
pretty bad, don’t she?” Si paused, spat 
voluminously, and shrilled, “Yeh, she in- 
terferes, all right; but she don’t interfere 
with nobody but herself !”’—2Hverybody’s 
Magazine. 


Someone has said that the family of the 
lower middle class has now been reduced 
to one child and a motor ear. “I suppose, 
then,” says Evelyn A. Cummins, in the 
Living Church, “that the family of the 
upper middle class consists of two motor 
cars. Doubtless, also, the family of the 
wholly upper class consists of two or more 
cars and a Pekingese or a Chow. The 
lower class are, however, doing as well as 
can be expected, Page Albert Edward 
Wiggam !” 
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EVERY CHURCH WILL 


at some time be served by a faithful minister who 
will go on the pension list in his old age. So every 
self-respecting church ought to do what it can for 
the pension cause. The Treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY — 


is Rev. Harotp G. ARNOLD. Remember his address: 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass, 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 


and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass, Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Christmas Carols 
Ten of the most popular 
hymns printed in clear, 

legible type. 
Price, 5 cents each; . 
. $2 per 50; $3 per 100 


BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


* SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesm: ip — Normal — 

tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized, Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


MacDuffie School 
CX_or Girls X19 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 
Course to complete insufficient preparation. 
Broad General Courses, emphasizing Home- 
Making, Art and Music—also Gymnasium, 

Swimming, Horsemanship. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Morning 
Service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) 
at 4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
during the morning service. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. : 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister omer: 
itus. Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., - 
ister. Service,114.m. <A cordial welcome to all. 
The annual Christmas mystery, ‘The Nativity,” 
will be presented December 19 at 5 P.M. Doors 
open at 4 o'clock. 
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CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. - 


CHANNING CHURCH, DORCHESTER, East 
Cottage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. a 
Frank R. Gale, minister; residence, 107 Stough- 
ton Street. Morning service at 10.30. Vested 
ehoir. Church school at 12.10. Y. P. R. U. 
service, first and third Sundays, at 5 P.M. 


ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH in 
Boston, 850-860 South Street. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, minister. Church service, 11 A.M. 
Christmas Carols by vested choir. Sermon, 
“The Roots of Christmas.” Those hard of hear- 
ing are invited to come and use our new 
Acousticon and thus secure the benefit of an 
inspiring service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner - 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
41 A.M. Children’s Church at 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion service immediately after the morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service Thursday at 4.30 P.M. Wie 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold BE. B. 
Speight, D.D. Assistant minister, Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 aA.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rey. Principal R. Bruce 
Taylor, D.D. At 9.30 A.M., church school at 
King’s Chapel House. Week-day services, Mon- 
day to Friday, 12.15 p.m. Preachers: = 
Rey, Ashley D. Leavitt, D.D., Harvard Re ‘hy. 
Brookline; Wednesday, Rev. Robert son, 
D.D., First Presbyterian. Church, On 5 
Thursday, Rev. Stanley G. Spear, First Un 
salist Church, Roxbury; Friday, Rev. S. | 
Roblin, D.D., Church of the Le at 
ton. Friday, 10 p.m., Candle-light 
Eve Service, with carols by King’s 
Choir. Christmas Day; 11 a.M.,_ 


noon, Holy Communion. 
is mogel- aes 
. <— 
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carols and Christmas hymns ; no sermon; J is 


